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Reserved Gregorian Masses? 



























OR a gift of one hundred dollars to Saint Christopher's 

Inn to feed the many homeless men who seek its hospi- 

tality, the Graymoor Friars will send you a Meal Bond. 
It is really a certificate for a set of Gregorian Masses, which 
is given by the Friars in appreciation for the donor’s evidence 
of love and devotion to Graymoor. A set of Gregorian Masses 
(thirty Masses said on consecutive days for a departed person) 
will be offered for the donor at death, for every hundred 
dollars given. 


GREGORIAN MASSES—The Gregorian Masses are thirty 
Masses said on thirty consecutive days for a deceased person. 
From very early times the faithful have piously believed that 
God will free from Purgatory the soul for whom the Gre- 
gorian Masses have been offered, at the intercession of St. 
Gregory. The practice was begun by St. Gregory himself when 
he had thirty Masses offered on thirty consecutive days for the 
soul of Justus, a Roman monk. Later Justus appeared to his 
brother and to his physician, and announced his deliverance 
from Purgatory through the merits of the Masses. St. Gregory 
was further inspired regarding the efficacy of these thirty 
Masses, and recommended the practice on many occasions. 
The Gregorian Masses are offered for deceased persons only, 
and exclusively for the renose of one designated soul. 


RESERVED GREGORIAN MASSES—By “Reserved Gregorian 
Masses” is meant that a person makes arrangements to have 
the Masses offered for the repose of his soul after death. This 
is a prudent and laudable practice, because it is an insurance 
against neglect or delay on the part of relatives or friends. 


Our Divine Lord reminds us to: 


‘Lay not up to yourselves the treasures on earth where the rust and 
moth consume and where thieves break through and steal. But lay up to 
yourselves treasures in heaven where neither the rust nor moth doth 
consume, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. For where 
thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” Matthew VI:19-21 


And in describing the last and great day he says: 


“And when the Son of man shall come in his majesty, and all the 
a ‘Is with him, then shall he sit upon the seat of his majesty. And all 
nations shall be gathered together before him: and he shall separate 
them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on his 
left. Then shall the king say to them that shall be on his right hand: 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and you gave 
me to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink: I was a stranger. 
and you took me in: Naked, and you covered me: sick, and you visited 
me: I was in prison, and you came to me. Then shall the just answer 
him, saying: Lord, when did we see thee hungry and fed thee: thirsty 
and gave thee drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and took 
thee in? Or naked and covered thee? Or when did we see thee sick or 
in prison and came to thee? And the king answering shall say to them: 
Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least 
brethren, you did it to me.” Matthew XXV:31-40 
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THIS MONTH 
THE COVER...We thought that 


it would be appropriate for Lent to 
give you the picture of St. Peter’s 
Denial of our Lord during the pas- 
sion. Painting by Carl Bloch who 
was born in Copenhagen in 1834. 

The story is poignant. Before om 
Lord was taken captive by the Jews 
St. Peter bragged that even though 
everyone deserted him, he, Peter 
would give his life in defense of his 
Master. Christ turned to Peter then 
and said, “Before the cock crows 
twice, thou wilt deny me.” Then 
when our Lord was taken,‘ Peter, 
with the rest of the Apostles, became 
frightened and ran away. 

Peter stealthily followed our Lord 
into the high priest’s house where he 
was recognized and charged with 
being one of Christ’s followers. This 
Peter denied with an oath. St. Luke 
continues, “And immediately, as he 
was yet speaking, the cock crew. And 
the Lord turning looked on Peter. 
And Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord as He had said, “Before 
the cock crow thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” And Peter going out wept 
bitterly. 


FAITHFUL SERVANT ... Pictured 
above is Bro. Alphonsus, one of our 
Tertiary Brothers. Our Tertiary 
Brothers at Graymoor are members 
of the Third Order Secular of St. 
Francis. They have left the world 
with its myriad distractions to live 
the rule more perfectly. They do 
not take the vows of religion—Pov- 
erty, Chastity, and Obedience—yet 
they live a semi-monastic life. Their 
garb is a brown tunic, girded by a 
white cord. 

Brother Alphonsus has been with 
us now since 1926. During all of 
that time he worked in the Adminis- 
tration Building taking care of the 
donations you send us, recording 
them, and preparing the bank depos- 
its. People come and people go in 
the Administration Building. Superi- 
ors fill out their term of office and 
are succeeded by other S:periors, 
but Brother Alphonsus seems to go 
on forever. Just recently, Father 
Angelus, our Superior General told 
him, “Alphonsus, if you die during 





Bro. Alphonsus Newton, T.S.A. 


my regime, we'll cut a hole in the 
floor and bury you right Alongside 
your desk. We couldn’t do without 
you.” 

Outside of religion and the Society 
of the Atonement, Brother Alphon- 
sus’ great love is the Breoklyn Dodg- 
ers. Winter, Spring aad Summer his 
spirits are high, for as everybody 
knows, the Dodgers always show 
promise. But in the Fall when the 
series is over poor Brother Alphon- 
sus wallows in the Slough of Des- 
pond. But this mood is only tempo- 
rary. Like every other true Dodger 
fan he knows that “we'll do it next 
year.” 


VOCATIONS... The mission fields 
are white for the harvest. This has 
been true from the time of Christ 
but of late it seems that the harvest 
of souls waiting in the mission fields 
is especially heavy. And the laborers 
are few—so few that it’s pitiable. 

Regularly letters come to the 
Superior General from missionary 
bishops, begging us for the love of 
God and the love of souls to send 
men—Priests and Brothers. Mother 
Monica at the Convent receives the 
same kind of letters begging for Sis- 
ters. It pains both Father Angelus 
and Mother Monica to send back 
the letters of refusal, but what else 
can they do. 

Our purpose in telling you this 
is to inspire you to pray regularly 
and frequently for vocations. We 
need them all, Priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters. 

If you would like to serve God as 
a Graymoor Priest or Brother write 

Fr. Simeon, S.A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

If you would like to serve God as 

a Graymoor Sister write 
Rev. Mother Monica, S.A. 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
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in your need 
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Correspondence 








Thank You! 
Dear Father: 

I want to say thank you for your 
wonderful magazine THe Lamp. It’s 
nice to have a magazine which peo- 
ple with very limited budget can 
afford and still get so much good 
from. 

Mrs. Robert H. Czaplewski 
Loup City, Nebraska 


For St. Anthony 
Dear Father: 

Our daughter Judy asked me last 
Summer to subscribe to THE Lamp. 
Although I had never heard of it, I 
did subscribe. Strange coincidence, 
for sometime I had wanted the ad- 
dress of Graymoor for I have such 
faith in St. Anthony. At times I like 
to give, even if it is a very small 
donation. I enclose a small amount 
in return for favors obtained. 

If it is God’s will that I sell my 
business place or home, I will give 
something worthwhile. 

Dear Father will you help me with 
your prayers? 

Thanking you for the good read- 
ing we enjoy so much with our Lamp 
and may God bless you for all the 
good you are doing. 

Mrs. J. S. 
Clinton, Conn. 


Prayers Answered 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed is check for $103.00. The 
100 I promised if I sold my home. 
Thanks to your kind prayers, I did. 

Thank you again Father and may 
God bless you and all your large 
family. Marie A. Green 

Chester, Vermont 


We Like You, Too 
Dear Father: 

As a former President of “The 
Holy Name Society” and now being 
elected to District President of Dist. 
6, Div. 3, Upper Manhattan, I want 
you to know that I have received 
many Catholic books, papers, maga- 
zines, etc., but the one I consider 
tops is your magazine THe Lamp 
which I think should be read by all, 
both Catholics and non-Catholics, as 
it sure is wonderful to read and to 
learn many things which are worth- 
while knowing about our faith and 
about the splendid work being done 
by the Graymoor Friars and every- 
one that is helping. I would like 
very much to see a little article about 
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this in your Correspondence column 
as I think many people would like 
to read it. Thanks for all the good 
advice I get from your magazine THE 
Lamp and may God bless you al- 
ways. Joseph Benedetto 


New York, N. Y. 


St. Anthony Again 
Dear Father: 

Please find enclosed $2.00 (Money 
Order) for St. Anthony's Burse as 
promised. 

Some time ago, on two occasions, 
I prayed to St. Anthony to find things 
lost and I obtained both articles. 

I should like to have this favor 
published, if you have the space. 

“SARNIA” 
In Thanksgiving 
Dear Father: 

About a week ago I made a 
novena both to St. Jude and St. 
Anthony for one of my cousins who 
was seriously ill and was on the 
danger list. I promised that if he 
would pull through and be well and 
in good health again, I would make 
a Novena of thanksgiving and I would 
acknowledge my thanks to them. 

And sure enough, when I went 
over to my cousin’s house Saturday, 
I heard that he was taken off the 
danger list and that he would be 
home in a week or so. 

Father, if you would do me a 
favor and have my acknowledgment 
of thanksgiving in THe LAMP maga- 
zine I would gratefully appreciate it. 

Marie DiVito 
Winthrop, Mass. 


Thanks be to God 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed you will find a money 
order for $8.00 which I am sending 
for my sister—$5.00 in thanks, as her 
prayers and petitions were answered. 
$3.00 for prayers for my sister’s hus- 
band’s soul and for her and her fam- 
ily. 

She would like to have her peti- 
tion of thanks published in your lit- 
tle monthly magazine, THe Lamp. 
Her name is Mrs. Francois Jouandot. 

Julius Werling 
New Orleans, La. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


OR THE PAST TWO OR THREE YEARS Hollywood 

has been crying the blues because motion pic- 

ture receipts have been falling off and theaters 
have been closing throughout the country for lack of 
business. All kinds of reasons have been advanced 
for this state of affairs but lately the responsible 
producers have come to the conclusion that busi- 
ness is bad because the pictures they have been 
offering the public have not been very good. They 
now know that good pictures, well made, will make 
the cash registers jingle and fill the theaters. This, 
of course, is the real answer to the problem even 
though it demands intelligence, imagination, and 
hard work. 

But some producers feel that there is a short 
cut. They feel that the way to make a successful 
motion picture is to get a sophisticated story, work 
in some double-meaning dialogue, have a_ half 
baked, half naked actress do a suggestive dance, 
and call the whole thing “adult.” 

They should know better. It was that kind of 
stuff that almost wrecked the motion picture indus- 
try in 1930. To eliminate precisely that and to avert 
governmental censorship the producers themselves 
designed and subscribed to their own Motion Pic- 
ture Production Code. 

Prior to that time too many “movies” were in bad 
taste, offensive, and even indecent. With the intro- 
duction of the Motion Picture Production Code the 
moral quality of the “movies” was improved and 
when the Seal of Approval was granted a production 
it indicated that the minimum norms of decency at 
least had been met. And while not every picture so 
passed could be considered wholesome, it did give 
decent, respectable people some sort of assurance 
that they would not be embarrassed in the theater 
and that their children would not be harmed. 


uT Now a deliberate attempt is being made to 
ignore the Code and to do away with all 
restrictions and concern for the moral content 

of the films offered to the American public. In his 
column William H. Mooring calls this the most omi- 
nous trend of 1953. In talking of it he says, “Falsely 


represented as a movement towards freedom from 
oppressive censorship and ‘thought control,’ an insid- 
ious and highly organized minority sought to 
achieve abolition of Hollywood’s voluntary Pro- 
duction Code of ethics and morals.” 

Recently two pictures were made in defiance of 
the Code and released without the Seal of Approval. 
Both deliberately pandered to the lower instincts 
and morbid curiosity of the public. The Moon is 
Blue invited people to laugh at chastity, and 
accepted seduction as a theme for comedy. The 
second, The French Line, presented Jane Russell in 
a costume that someone said “would shame a harlot.” 


OW MOTION PICTURES are mass entertainment. 
They are frightfully expensive to produce and 
for success over a long period of time they 

need the support of the general American public. 
But, regardless of what a few misguided producers 
may think, the general American public is God- 
fearing and decent. The general American public 
will not stand for anything that harms their children 
and harms the nation. If this flaunting of decency 
continues, the general American public will stay 
away from the theaters in droves and the headaches 
from which Hollywood is suffering now will be as 
nothing to the headaches it will have in a couple 
of years. 

The drastic action recently taken by Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter indicates the seriousness of the 
present situation. The Archbishop has forbidden the 
people of his diocese to attend the film under the 
pain of a mortal sin of disobedience. This is cer- 
tainly drastic but it is necessary. 

It is necessary also that Catholics throughout the 
country join ranks and present a strong front of pro- 
test against offensive pictures. Let the manager of 
vour local theater know that you and your family 
will not patronize his place if he insists on insulting 
you by offering indecent or immoral entertainment. 

And now that the Supreme Court has made the 
prior censorship of motion pictures more difficult the 
situation has become worse. Other attempts will be 
made and we must be on our guard. t 
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TheKthaypped Saint 5 


Parnick, sixteen-year-old son of Calpurnius, was his 
usual carefree, happy self on that stormy day during 
the year 400. His father belonged to a Roman family 
of high rank and held the office of decurio in 
Britain, and Patrick had been accustomed to a com- 
paratively luxurious life. But today that life was to 
end. Today Patrick was destined to be kidnapped, 
and so begin six years of bitter hardship and heart- 
ache. 

The Irish channel was wild, and the boatload of 
fierce lrish freebooters were forced to seek quieter 
waters. And so they sailed up the English river upon 
the banks of which Patrick’s village was located. 
The pirates were big, blackbearded, blue-eyed men 
who knew neither God, fear, nor mercy. When they 
saw the unsuspecting village they pounced on it 
like hungry tigers. The Britons fled helter-skelter, 
crying for the Roman soldiers who had long been 
quartered upon them, for aid. But the garrison was 
too far distant for quick action, and the Irishmen 
had time to spare. Quickly they rounded up 200 
Briton captives, threw them into their salt-crusted 
boat, and: sailed away. One of those unhappy cap- 
tives was the lad, Patrick, who had unwittingly 
begun his journey toward future Sainthood. 

Young Patrick’s birth, rank and name, taken from 
the Latin Patricius, meaning “patrician.” “noble.” 
made no impression on the raiders, but his obvious 
strength, intelligence, and health did. They knew he 
would make a splendid slave. When they landed on 
the coast of Ireland, one of the raiders, Miliucco, 
claimed him, forced him to trudge under a heavy 
load of booty across the island to a farm verging 
on the wood of Fochlad, “nigh to the Western sea,” 
and there put him to work as a swineherd. 

It was a hard, bleak, cold country in which the 
lad found himself. He was given very little food— 
and that of a poor quality and ill-cooked. His good 
warm clothing was stripped from him, and he 
shivered under the rough, ill-fitting leather jerkin 
accorded him. He was stationed for long days and 
nights on the bleak hillsides to herd his master’s 
cattle and feed his swine. But the most terrible 
affliction of all was the vammering homesickness for 
his peaceful village that bid fair to tear his heart 


apart. Maybe young Patrick shed tears; maybe des- 
pair nested in his mind for those first weary months. 
But most certainly the lad did not surrender to the 
calamity that had overtaken him, for soon there came 

him an awareness of God which he had never 
experienced in his earlier life. 

“I prayed frequently every day,” he wrote later, 
“and my love and fear of God and faith in Him 
continually increased. I dwelt in the woods and on 
the mountains, and woke up to pray before dawn. 
| felt no pain, nor frost, nor snow, nor rain for 
the Spirit was burning within me.” 

Patrick was 23 years old when the opportunity to 
escape finally presented itself. He made his way 
back to the East coast of Ireland, somehow procured 
a boat, and finally reached home. 

Of course it was a joyous homecoming. Feasting, 
games, merry-making took over the village. But for 
Patrick it was marred by the pathetically eager ques- 
tions of the relatives of the other captives. Sadly, 
Patrick informed them that~he knew nothing con- 
cerning the fate of the others. Indeed, the villagers 
were quick to notice the great difference in the man 
Patrick from the gay lad who had been abducted 
six years previously. Now he was quiet, serious, 
deep-thinking. He gave himself to the church, studied 
diligently, for he knew he had a mission in life. 

Never from the moment he left Fochlad, in Ire- 
land, did he completely forget it. It was a hard, 
cold place but it was a needy land too. The savage, 
heathen people, pressed by the Druid priests to 
practise bloody sacrifices, were woefully poor and 
bitterly needful. Their suffering was as great as 
Patrick’s had been when he was among them, and 
he thought of them more and more. 

Then one night a dream came to Patrick. He saw 
a man standing by his bedstead, holding letters, 
one of which he placed in Patrick’s hand, and as he 
began to read he heard a voice calling him: 

“It was the voice of the Irish calling,” Patrick 
wrote. “I fancied that I heard the voice of the folk 
who were near the wood of Fochlad, nigh to the 
Western sea. And this was the cry: ‘We pray thee, 
holy youth, to come and again walk amongst us as 
before.” (Cont. on page 8) 
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WHEN | Grow up, I'm going to be a statistician. In 
case you don’t know what a statistician is, he is a 
man who keeps records. Batting averages, runs 
batted in, how many times Indiana beat Purdue, 
and how many fights Joe Louis won when he was 
champion. Very interesting work. 

Statistics are kinda dangerous, though, because 
they get you into arguments. Like: Who hit the 
most home runs, Ralph Kiner or Johnny Mize? And 
did you ever notice that arguing is just like a habit? 
You start arguing about records and before long you 
are arguing about pretty near everything else. 

Seems like my family is always having arguments. 
Like last Saturday when Mom told Dad to help 
her clean up the basement, and Dad didn’t want to 
on account of he was going bowling with some of 
the men from the office. It wound up with him 
doing both. But just for the record, he cleaned up 
the basement first. 

But the real trouble in our house didn’t start till 


ALTHOUGH DAD WAS A MAN OF VERY FEW 
WORDS WHO SELDOM BESTED MOM 
IN AN ARGUMENT. HE DID GET HIS OWN 


WAY WHEN IT REALLY COUNTEO 


BY WILL LOZIER 


last Christmas. Just to keep the record straight, the 
actual date was December 18th. I reriember the date 
because it was exactly a week before Christmas that 
Dad asked me and Andrew if we'd like to have a 
set of boxing gloves for Christmas. Andrew let out 
a whoop and that started it. 

“You will not buy those children any boxing 
gloves,” Mom said. 

“Why?” Dad asked her. 

That’s all Dad said. Just, “Why?” Just for the 
record, Dad is a man of few words. 

“In the first place,” Mom said, “they are entirely 
too young.” 

“Mmmm,” replied Dad. 

“And besides, I don’t want them to hurt each 
other.” 

Dad seemed to consider these arguments very 
thoughtfully. 

“You have contradicted yourself,” he said finally. 

Mom sighed the way she does (Cont. on page 8) 
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THE KIDNAPPED SAINT 
(From page 4) 

Although Ireland was a_ remote 
land to him—“one of the ultimate 
places of the earth,” he wrote of it 
in his letters—Patrick did not hesi- 
tate. He possessed an_ excellent 
knowledge of the Irish language 
gained during the six years of his 
servitude as a swineherd. His dili- 
gent religious studies had prepared 
him for his work. He was strong, 
healthy, very clever and _ intelligent 
—and most important of all, he had 
heard the call. In a short time he 
sailed for Ireland, and there spent 
the rest of his earthly life. He trav- 
eled in every nook and cranny of 
the land, coming to know it better 
than any native and loving it and 
its people with all the fiery inten- 
sity that characterized his holy be- 
ing. He preached the Christian faith 
with a fervor and success that few 
men on this earth have attained. The 
poor Irish folk came to him in 
flocks, and seeing and hearing. him, 
were conveited.--And too, Patrick 
educated these people away from 
their old ignorance and fear and 
superstition. He broke the hold of 
the Druid priests and lifted the 
people’s eyes to a just, loving and 
merciful God. 

It was during these years of spec- 
tacular achievement that the many 
legends built around St. Patrick were 
begun. How he celebrated his first 
Easter in Ireland by lighting a great 
fire on Easter Eve near the camp 
of the High King Loigaire at Tara, 
the high hill which had been for 
many centuries the royal residence 
of the Irish Kings and a stronghold 
of the Druid priests. And how, when 
confronted by the wrathful King who 
came to him in a war-chariot, and 
upbraided because the Easter Eve 
also happened to be a night of sol- 
emn heathen festival, St. Patrick 
calmly quoted the words of the 
Psalmist: “Some trust in chariots and 
some in horses; but we will remem- 
ber the name of the Lord our God.” 

And, too, the legend of his driv- 
ing all the snakes from Ireland. The 
pretty, wonderful legend which for 
all we know may be true. Because, 
indeed, St. Patrick was a mighty and 
holy man, powered by God’s divine 
mission. However, be the legends 
true or not, these things we know 
certainly: that at the end of St. 
Patrick’s life he had founded 365 
churches; started dozens of schools; 
consecrated 400 bishops of the faith; 
ordained 3,000 priests. 

Patrick had been kidnapped into 
an Ireland that was an_ ignorant, 
bleak and heathen country. He left 
it a recognized part of Christendom; 


an enlightened land of God, the in- 
habitants of which number among 
the most devout of all peoples. So 
let us wear our sprig of green on 
March 17 proudly, and long may it 
keep green the memory of one of 
our most courageous missionary 
Saints. 





JUST FOR THE RECORD 

(From page 7) when she knows 
she can’t read Dad’s mind, which 
isn't very often. 

“All right, Mr. Callahan,” she said 
in a martyr-like tone of voice, “I 
shall wait patiently until you see fit 
to explain how I have contradicted 
myself.” 

Dad folded his hands the way he 
does when he tries to look real im- 
portant. 

“You said,” he reminded her, “that 
Tommy and Andrew are too young 
to— 

“Tommy's only 12 and Andrew 
isn’t 11 yet.” 

“Please don’t interrupt,” Dad 
sighed. ~ 

“I was not interrupting,” Mom said. 

“You also said,” Dad went on as 
though he had not heard her, “that 
they might hurt each other. And 
that,” he stated firmly, “is a con- 
tradiction.” 

“Why?” Mom demanded. 

Personally, I was on Dad’s side in 
this particular argument. Andrew and 
I could sure have a lot of fun if we 
got those boxing gloves. But I didn’t 
have much hope. Just for the record, 
Dad hardly ever wins an argument 
from Mom. 

“If, like you say,” Dad explained, 
“Tommy and Andrew are too young 
for boxing gloves, then they are not 
strong enough to hurt each other, 
which proves that you contradicted 
yourself,” 

Mom’s lower lip got tight and I 
said to myself: “Good-by boxing 
gloves.” 

But the next afternoon a new fam- 
ily moved into the vacant house 
across the street. It was the last day 
of school before the Christmas vaca- 
tion and Andrew and I were coming 
home together, minding our own 
business. All of a sudden, a boy I 
had never seen before came running 
toward us. I knew he must belong to 
the new family. He was a lot bigger 
than Andrew and a good half-inch 
bigger than me. I didn’t like his 
looks. 

He got right in front of Andrew 
and put his hands up like he was 
a prize fighter. 

“You wanta fight?” he asked. 

“No,” said Andrew. 

Right then, I was real proud of 
my little brother. Even Dad, who is 
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a man of few words, couldn’t have 
made a shorter speech. 

The boy turned to me and said, 
“How about you? You wanta fight?” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” I replied, “but 
not right now.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“1 got home work to do,” I told 
him. 

He stuck his chin out and put his 
hands on his hips. 

“Where I come from,” he an- 
nounced, “we always fight any new 
kid that moves into the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Where do you come from?” An- 
drew asked real politely. 

The boy stuck his chin out even 
further than before. 

“Getting nosey, huh?” he asked 
Andrew. 

“I didn’t mean anything,” Andrew 
apologized. 

“You did too,” the boy said. 

I gotta admit I didn’t like this 
new kid from the first minute I seen 
him. And when he stuck his chin 
out at Andrew;--1 didn’t like him 
any better. 

“Come on, Andrew,” I said. “Let’s 
go home.” 

“He's gotta take it 
boy said. 

“Don’t speak to him, Andrew,” I 
advised. 

“You want a punch in the nose?” 
the boy said to me. 

I did not reply. I took Andrew’s 
arm and we both walked—a little 
faster than usual—toward our porch. 

We didn’t see our new neighbor 
again until about an hour later when 
we went out to practice forward 
passing. Right away he came dash- 
ing out of his house just as though 
he had been waiting for us. I had 
passed the football to Andrew, and 
was trying to make out like I didn’t 
notice this new kid when he sneaked 
up in back of Andrew and _ pulled 
the ball out of his hand. 

“You leave my brother alone,” I 
yelled. 

But it was too late. This big boy 
had the ball and was running across 
the street with it. 

Andrew started to cry. I didn’t 
blame him. After all he isn’t even 
1] yet. 

I was good and sore. So I went 
across the street too. I won't tell you 
what happened. But when Dad came 
home that night and saw my black 
eye, I had to tell him all about it. 

Mother was listening too, and she 
said. “You go right over there, Jo- 
seph Callahan, and make that awful 
hoy give you the ball he took away 
from Andrew.” 

Dad didn’t say 
grinned. He 


back,” the 


anything, only 
(Cont. on page 24) 


Blessed 
Edmund 
Campion 


GARBED AS A JEWEL MERCHANT 


HE SLIPPED INTO ENGLAND UNNOTICED 


BY THE GOVERNMENT AGENTS 


BY GEORGE SANDERLIN 





IN A pImM CELL in the Tower of London, a prisoner 
lay in irons. Light entered only by a slope tunnel, 
a slanting crevice in the thick wall. 

The heavy oaken door creaked and swung back. 
Two men entered—one the jailer, carrying a horn 
lantern, the other a coarse-featured man whose face 
was gray with terror. 

“Mr. Eliot wishes to talk with you,” the jailor 
addressed the prisoner, brusquely. 

“Mr. Campion—Mr. Campion—if I had thought 
that you would have’ te suffer aught but imprison- 
ment through my accusations I would never. have 
betrayed you!” cried Eliot, the government spy. 

Blessed Edmund Campion looked mildly at the 
man who had trapped him saying Mass in a country 
house for a few pious women and some nuns. 

“If that is the case,” he said, “I beseech you, in 
God’s name, to do penance and confess your crime 
for your own salvation.” : 

In the dim light Eliot wrung his hands. 

“They call me Judas,” he whispered. “They will 
kill me!” 

The jailer scraped his feet impatiently. Campion 
replied in his weak, broken voice—they had had to 
lift his hand above his head to swear, at the trial, 
so mangled was he from torture—“You are much 
deceived,” he said, “if you think that Catholics push 
their detestation as far as revenge. Yet to make you 
quite safe, I will recommend you to a Catholic duke 
in Germany where you may live in perfect security.” 

It was a generous offer, but (Cont. on page 10) 
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BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION 
(From page 9) it was not what 
Eliot wanted. Eliot, former homicide 
and rapist, wished to continue to 
hunt down innocent people, but to 
be free from the nightmares that 
assailed him, the sudden starts of 
guilt, in the darkness. He left the 
prison unsatisfied, to return to his 
occupation. 

But the jailer, who had listened 
in growing amazement, went home 
that night determined to become a 
Catholic. 

So Blessed Edmund Campion passed 
through England, as today many a 
missionary priest passes through the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. He 
was hunted by a hostile government, 
captured, subjected to a sixteenth- 
century brain-washing, and barba 
rously executed. But one of his 
jailers whom we know (Delehays was 
his name) and many whom we do 
not know turned to Christ. 

The story of Edmund Campion, who 
was beatified in 1886 by Pope Leo 
XIII, is thus a very modern religious 
epic. In his youth, when he studied 
at Christ's Hospital and at Oxford, 
Campion had been the favorite of 
Queen Elizabeth, destined for high 
place in her Anglican Church. Even 
before his death, her thick paint 
cracked, her enormous red_ wig 
nodding as she interviewed him, she 
had offered him wealth and honor 
if he would renounce his religion. 
But, years before, he had chosen 
the path he now followed to the 
bitter end. 

His choice was made as he pro- 
gressed in his Oxford studies. There 
was much Catholic sympathy still at 
that ancient university, and when 
Campion, a brilliant but impoverished 
student, came to read the Church 
Fathers in his theological studies, he 
was troubled. 

“How,” he asked another high- 
standing but dependent school- 
friend of his, “when you read the 
Fathers can you take the Anglican 
side against the Catholic?” 

It was a serious question to Ed- 
mund Campion, because he, like 
this friend of his, Tobie Matthews, 
needed help from the great ones in 
the State—which meant, also, the 
Anglican Church—in any career. 

His friend looked at him shrewdly 

in the future, Tobie Matthews was 
to become an Anglican archbishop. 

“If I believed them,” said young 
Matthews, “as well as read them, 
you would have good reason to ask!” 

Does truth matter, then? 

Yes, decided Edmund Campion— 
and threw up his promising career. 
He left Oxford, tried, for a while, 
to compromise by leading a life as 
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scholar in Ireland, helping in a 
proposed plan to re-establish the 
University of Dublin. But the lines of 
battle were drawn more strictly when 
the Pope issued his bull excommuni- 
cating and deposing Elizabeth. The 
hunt for Catholics reached Ireland 
and Campion fled to the newly- 
founded University of Douai, in the 
Spanish Netherlands, under Doctor 
(later Cardinal) Allen. 

Here, too, he might have enjoyed 
that peaceful academic life for which 
he seemed cut out, might have lived 
to take part in the famous Douai 
translation of the Bible, the best 
known Catholic version of the 
Scriptures. But God had other plans. 
There was a side to Edmund Cam- 
pion’s character, a profound serious- 
ness, that matured in the orderly 
Catholic life of Douai. One day, he 
informed Doctor Allen that he was 
leaving. 

“I wish to join the Society of 
Jesus if they will have me,” he said. 
“I am going to Rome.” 

Going to Rome. How many English 
saints, in the first days of the Church 
in England, had trod that road! 
Campion went on foot, and, like 
those devout Anglo-Saxon 
saw something of 
tance, above the art and architecture 
of the Eternal City, about which he 
later wrote to a friend: “Do you 
see the dead corpse of the Imperial 
City? What can be glorious in life 
if such wealth and beauty had come 
to nothing? But what had stood firm 
in these wretched changes—what 
survives? The relics of the Saints 
and the chair of Peter.” 

Yes, the Jesuits would have him. 
But his hunger for sacrifice seemed 
to be going unsated, for he was 
sent to Prague, to the famous Jesuit 
where he labored for 
seven years as a much sought-after 
Professor of Rhetoric and _ orator. 

Meanwhile, in England, for the 
dwindling Catholic community, things 
were going from bad to worse. 
Burghley was achieving supreme 
power, and his idea was a closely- 
welded State-and-Church, with Dis- 
senters and Catholics rigidly — re- 
pressed, Legislation was passed which 
would cost a family of four Catholics 
half a million dollars in fines for 
attendance at Mass throughout the 
year! Bishops were in prison, priests 
in exile, no new priests being or- 
dained. Soon, the Church would be 
no more, Burghley reasoned. 

But at this point began the English 
Mission, the sending of missionary 
priests from Douai. And at this point, 
God called Edmund Campion. 

He was one of a small band of 14 
which left Rome one sunny day in 


saints, 
supreme impor 


university, 


ONE 


April, 1580, for the homeland he had 
not seen in ten years. All the English 
inhabitants of the Eternal City were 
there to see them off; most thought 
they were going to their death. 

(So, in 1950, a bystander seeing 
young seminarians passing through 
the streets of the same city as they 
trained for duty behind the Iron 
Curtain, greeted them with a line of 
Prudentius’ famous hymn on_ the 
Slaughter of the Innocents—“Hail, 
flower of the martyrs.”) 

It was much like a crusade. Some 
were laymen, some lay brothers, 
most of them priests, one a bishop 
(he was eighty years old, however, 
and his heart failed him and he 
turned back in France). Their supe- 
rior was the clever Robert Parsons. 
They slipped into England, under 
the very noses of Burghley’s agents, 
disguised in various ways—Campion 
entered as a jewel merchant. They 
met in London, in the house of a 
devout. Catholic layman. They held 
conferences, made plans, visited the 
prison of Marshalsea where so many 
Catholics were confined for their 
Faith. Then they scattered through 
the countryside. 

How they were welcomed by the 
unhappy faithful! For years, English 
Catholics had been cut off from the 
pulsating life of the Church, of 
Christendom. They had had _ to 
blunder in the dark, to make their 
own decisions, their own compro- 
mises, to work out, if possible, some 
way of surviving. Here, now, at last, 
were fiery, enthusiastic, indomitable 
young priests, members of the world 
famous Jesuits, to rekindle the flames 
of their devotion, to solve their 
problems, to absolve and communi- 
cate them, to say Mass once more 
in an atmosphere much like that of 
the Catacombs, surrounded by the 
same terror and inspired by the same 
faith. 

In spite of Parson’s own political 
interests, this mission was definitely 
non-political. The priests’ instructions 
were to cherish the faith of known 
Catholics—not even to concern them- 
selves with the fallen away—to enter 
no controversies, shun all politics, 
teach cooperation in secular matters 
with the Queen. And, in spite of 
all this, of course they were hunted 
up and down the land as traitors, 
as inspirers of rebellion and agents of 
the Spanish, the nation with whom 
the English were drifting into war. 
The inevitable end came for Cam- 
pion when he was captured in the 
house at Lyford, discovered by the 
spy Eliot saying Mass. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, in a cell not 
large enough (Cont. on page 22) 





WE WERE TALKING about hobbies in 
general a couple of months ago and 
what an interesting new facet they 
add to the personality. They provide 
a channel for your interest and 
outside of your daily 
routine. Not only do they broaden 
your knowledge but they supply 
plenty of amusing and_ refreshing 
topics for your conversation. In case 
you are searching for a hobby, here 
are a few that I have found 
interesting. 


enthusiasm 


ARTCRAFT: There is a new Artcraft 
hobby on the market now which 
arrives complete with all the supplies 
that you need. The paints, brushes, 
and pictures are ready for use. The 
picture is already sketched and each 
object is numbered to correspond 
with the color to be used. Espe- 
cially for the amateur who is not 
yet ready to sketch or paint and 
who needs to work with form and 
colors, this hobby is exceptionally 
instructive. The pictures make nice 
decorations for the home and _ for 
gifts too. 


RECORD COLLECTING: For the past 
two years, I've been a western fan. 
With the rest of the nation, I grieved 
at Hank Williams’ untimely death. 
Homer & Jethro are two of my fa- 
vorite autographs. So, on a quiet eve 
around our home, you're very likely 
to hear the western records spinning 
on the phonograph. Not being in the 
upper class income brackets, our 
selection and variety is limited. But 
with each new addition, there is far 
more thrill than if we could walk 
in a store and buy everything in 
sight! Our favorites? Bobby Wil- 
liamson’s “My Gal Comes From Heav- 
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en,” Red Foley's “Peace In The 
Valley” and Tex Ritter’s “High Noon.” 


DOLL MAKING: In my opinion this is 
one of the most worthwhile hobbies 
that any girl could have. With every 
stitch, you are bringing the kind of 
happiness that God meant us_ to 
create for each other. There are 
plenty of types of dolls to be made 
and you can buy regular doll pat- 
terns in the pattern departments. 
(Also patterns for all kinds of doll 
clothes!) In addition to the rag dolls, 
there is the lovely Southern belle 
with the enormous skirt. She is a 
Lingerie Lou doll whose costume is 
made of milk filters. (They are dur- 
able round cotton disks which can be 
bought at Sears or in a_ hardware. 
It’s best to buy the better .grade.) 
Anyone who would like the pattern 
of the Southern belle can write me 
and I'll be glad to send it along. 
You'll be standing on your head when 
you make the first doll, but after 
the first one is made, the rest are 
easy. The cost of the supplies is 
$1.50. Time to make: 8 hours. 

For Christmas giving, birthdays, 
special events, for orphanages, for 
missions overseas... there is nothing 
more appropriate or beloved than 
a homemade doll. 


MISSION PACKAGES: It’s a little strange 
that we would consider mission 
packages a hobby when Holy Mo- 
ther Church holds the missions so 
dear to her heart. But in addition 
to the special graces which accrue 
through our good works, the pack- 
ages can call upon your imagination, 
initiative, and resourcefulness. This 
is a hobby I’ve had now for three 
vears and if I could, I'd devote 


every extra minute to it. All kinds 
of packages are appropriate. Our 
Benedictine nuns made a_ beautiful 
package last year of picture prayer 
cards which they had carefully cut 
and pasted and tied with a dainty 
ribbon. School children could easily 
assemble ABC books with pictures 
and magazine illustrations. How these 
would help some child across Mary’s 
blue waters to learn the English 
language! Scrap books on favorite 
topics not only would be fascinating 
to assemble but helpful to both the 
mission teacher and student. Some 
examples might be: a scrap book of 
pictures on transportation (planes, 
trains, etc.), American sports, pets, 
the American home—the list is end- 
less. 

My own packages are generally 
composed of discarded clothing, used 
Catholic literature, toys, religious 
articles, and for the mission priest, a 
package or two of chocolate pud- 
ding, a bar of soap, or a tin of 
popcorn. So little to offer to those 
who give so much! The postage on 
packages for the missions is very low, 
not much more than it costs to send 
a parcel here in the United States. 
But be sure to mark your package 
“Free Unsolicited Gift For Missions 
—No Value” to keep the import duty 
from being high on the other side. 
(For anyone interested in this valu- 
able hobby, here are the names— 
some old, some new—of missionaries 
overseas who would appreciate your 
kind thoughtfulness: 


Sister M. Albertine 
Convent Izeli, P. O. Box 66 
King William’s Town, S. Africa 


Father Alexander Bombera 
Godda, P. O., Santal Parganas 
Bihar, India 


Brother Venard Blais 
Salvator Seminary 

28 Estrada Da Vitoria 
Macao 


Father J. Sallas 
Catholic Church 
Anand, Kaira Dt., India 


Father Antony Fernando 
Missionarius Ad Paganos 
Chintamani, Munanjipatti P. O. 
Tinnevelly Dt., S. India 


Rev. Mother Madeleine 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Shillong, Assam, India) 


THERE ARE so many other absorbing 
hobbies that it is hard to understand 
how anyone could be without an 
exciting day. Stamp collecting opens 
new windows of interest. (Hearing 
from so many parts of the world, 
I have a few to add to your collection 
as long as they last. Just drop me 
a note and I'll be (Cont. on page 26) 
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Graumoor Annals w 


Last Monru we did 
not present any news of Graymoor o1 
of the Missions, since we wanted to 
give special emphasis to the various 
observances of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. This month we will endeavor 
to make up for lost time, and bring 
you up to date on the “doin’s” of the 
various missions and houses of the 
Friars. 

At Graymoor, the Marian Year was 
inaugurated in December with a 
Solemn Mass Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. Celebrant of 
the Mass was Father Cuthbert, S.A., 
Master of Postulants, who also de- 
livered the Each month 
through the Marian Year there will 
be a Holy Hour at the Friary, the 
first of which was conducted by 
Father Paul, S.A., of the Friars’ Mis 
sion Band. t 


on the 


sermon. 


Gnraymoor welcomed 
with joy the news from Rome that 
Blessed Pius X will be canonized at 
the end of May. It was this saintly 
Pontiff who gave Father Paul and 
the little Society of the Atonement 
the permission to enter the Catholic 
Church as a group in 1909, when 
Graymoor petitioned to enter the 
True Fold. In a special way, Blessed 
Pius X is dear to Graymoor, and is 
“Our Holy Father” in the real sense 
of the word. The Friars are looking 
forward with great anticipation to 
the solemn day, and THe Lamp will 
carry special articles of interest re- 
lating to the new Saint. t 





Some or the Friars 
went to visit our Franciscan neigh- 
bors, the Capuchins, at nearby Glen- 
cytte, Garrison, to attend the pres- 
“Richard IL” presented 
by the Clerics there. It was a 
ambitious undertaking and remark- 
ably well done. The Capuchin Friars 
have always been very close to the 
\tonement Friars and have acted as 
Graymoor Com- 
uiunity for years. The Psalmist says, 
“Behold how good and how joyful it 
is for brothers to dwell together in 
unity.” For us 


entation of 
most 


Confessors to the 


at Graymoor it has 
been always a good and joyful thing 
to dwell near the Capuchins, ow 


brothers in St. Francis. t 


Ow vue Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of our Lady, 
the Sisters of the Atonement took 
formal possession of their new con- 
vent in the Valley at the foot of the 
Mount of the Atonement. The first 
Mass in the new convent was a 
Solemn one, celebrated by Very Rev. 
Fr. General, S.A. It was a happy day 
for the Sisters, who have been look- 
ing forward for years to the much- 
needed convent. The present 
tion is the first of several, and will 
be used eventually as a Novitiate, 
when the wing for the professed 
Sisters is built. t 


To cetesrate the 
anniversary of the Founding of Gray- 
moor, the Graymoor Friars at the 
Major Seminary in Washington, D.C. 


sec- 


Graymoor’s Fr.Germanus, Fra Mark and Bro. Reginald visit the Holy Father in Rome 
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dramatics 
abridged version of 
Pastures.” Fra Alban, S. A 
Gabriel, trumpet and all. Fra 
Geoffrey doubled as Adam in one 
and the Gambler in 
and later showed up as Noah’s son. 


ventured into the field of 
to. present an 


“Green 
was 

scene another, 
Fra Lewis doubled as angelic mortal 
and angelic cook. Fra Lawrence, 
ditto. Fra Camillus stole the 
as Eve and Zeba, while Fra Declan 
merited a triple Oscar as Cain, Noah 
and the Preacher. According to all 
reports it was a dramatization to end 
all dramatizations and made the 
feast day an enjoyable one for the 
community at the seminary. t 


Tue Friars in Japan 
recently celebrated the fifth anni- 
versary of their arrival there. The 
celebration was held in Tsurumi, the 
principal house of the Friars. All the 
Friars gathered from their various 
posts for the occasion, which was a 
respite from the arduous labors of 
the missions. The new section of the 
parochial school in Tsurumi, which 
is in the Friars’ care has advanced 
well, and the carpenters are now 
busy at work. The celebration of 
raising the main beam took place 
around the middle of December. t 


show 


Farner sterpuen, 
S.A., Pastor of Christ the King Church 
in High Point, N.C., wrote recently to 
tell us of the Nativity Play presented 
by the children of the school. The 
highlight of the play was a tableau 
of the Nativity. The girl who took 
the part of the Blessed Mother 
brought her 18 months old baby 
brother to be the Infant. He was 
very quiet during the play due to 
the fact, as his sister reported, that 





he had just eaten before going on- 
stage. T 


Recentiy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., our own Fr. David 
Gannon, $.A., author of Father Paul 
of Graymoor was honored by the 
Academy of Franciscan History. Fr. 
Alexander Wyse, O.F.M., Director of 
the Academy, made the presenta- 
tion, giving recognition to Father 
David for his biography on Father 
Paul, the Founder of the Society of 
the Atonement. t 


Tus MONTH We re 
ceived a letter from one of our 
intrepid missionaries in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, asking us to do a little 
begging for him in the Annals. Fr. 
Bernard Foley, S.A., is pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Steveston, Lulu 
Island, British Columbia. For a long 
time he has been trying to gather 
together enough money to build a 
much-needed addition to his church. 
Both Father and the church build- 
ing are pictured on this page. 

Assisting Father Bernard in_ his 
work are four Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. The Sisters, at present, are 
living under the church. It is for 
them that Father Bernard is par- 
ticularly concerned, for their tiny 
convent offers no comfort or con- 
venience whatsoever. The addition 
to be built will have on the first 
floor a small reception room for the 
Sisters, who, at present have no par- 
lor at all. Besides this there will be 
a catechism room, where classes can 
be conducted for the children, and a 
store room for the kindergarten equip- 
ment. The second floor will have an 
oratory facing the altar where the 
Sisters can chant the Divine Office. 
At present they must do so in the 
church, which arrangement is not 
always practical, when the church is 


singe 





At St. John’s Seminary, Montour Falls, the students, with the help of Fr. Alexander 


and Fr. Pacificus conduct an active program in the cause of Christian Unity 





Father Bernard of the “Ipana” smile 





This is St. Joseph’s Church in Steveston, B.C. Everything under one roof, 
and crowded, too 


being used. Together with this there 
will be a sacristy (the existing one 
is four by four), and a sewing room, 
where uniforms, ete., for the chil 
dren can be made. 

The entire addition to the church 
will be 24 ft. by 24 ft., two stories 
high, as we have pointed out. What 
the entire project will cost Father 
could not say definitely, since he 
did not have the money to draw 
up complete plans. 

May we ask our good Lamp 
readers to help Father Bernard with 
this much-needed addition? Here at 
Graymoor Father General does what 
he can for our missionaries, but with 
so many it is impossible to do all 
the things that have to be done. 
As a result, we must call on our good 
friends who have always helped us 
in the past. Once again we are do- 
ing so, in the hopes that you might 
be able to aid Father Bernard with 
the project. Here is his name and 
address: Fr. Bernard Foley, S.A., 
St. Joseph’s Church, Steveston, Lulu 
Island, British Columbia, Canada. 
Whatever you can do will be more 
than appreciated. 

If you would care to make a do- 
nation in memory of a deceased rel- 
ative or friend, it would certainly be 
a wonderful memorial. In doing so 
you will be helping a great deal to 
spread the Faith among those who 
do not belong to the One, True 
Church. In the Kindergarten class 
conducted by the Sisters of the 
Atonement in Steveston, there are 
55 children, three-fourths of whom 
are not Catholics. May God _ bless 
you for whatever you.can do for 
Father Bernard. t 
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THAT THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE STILL RESIST THE POLICE 


STATE AND ITS IDEOLOGY, AND THAT AN INHERENT FEELING FOR 


RELIGION STILL SURVIVES CAN BE SEEN FROM THESE 


STORIES WIDELY WHISPERED FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


The Russian Peop! 


A meMBER of the Communist Party is required to 
be an atheist. Dire punishment is his if he is caught 
entering a church to pray. That is why Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda has recently denounced young 
Michael Postnikov as “a crooked soul.” 

Comrade Michael, a second-year law student at 
the University of Moscow and a member of the 
Communist Youth League, was discovered to have 
been to church. And not just to pray—he dared to 
be married in church, a terrible sin in the eyes of 
the Soviet authorities! 

Worse: Comrade Postnikov was a propagandist 
of the Komsomol (Communist Youth League) of 
his district. It so happened that on the afternoon 
of his church wedding he had to deliver a Com- 
munist propaganda speech at a Red meeting. The 
Moscow newspaper bitterly taunted him as it 
described this sequel: He began his Red speech at 
2:30, rushed through it, and at 4:03 reached the 
church, “his breath short from his fast running, his 
face flushed and sweaty.” 

Yet worse: the bride, too, was a Komsomol who 
by Red rules and regulations should have been a 
bezbozhnitsa, that is, a “godless one.” But it was 


she, pretty Ania, who searched the faces of the 
wedding party as she and Michael stood before the 
priest; it was she who whispered reassuringly: 

“Nobody.” 

That is, nobody who was a fellow-Komsomol had 
barged in on the wedding and was not jotting down 
notes for a report of denunciation. 

The story of the wedding leaked out later, any- 
way. Somebody did talk carelessly. Measures of 
censure and punishment were taken against the 
pair. Despite this, the fact remains: 

Faith in God is alive in the Soviet people—even 
in some of those who for the sake of their livelihood 
and their very lives pretend to be Communists. 


MicnaeL and Ania are not lone exceptions. That 
the people’s spirit of resistance to the police state 
and its ideology is not dead, that an inherent reli- 
gious feeling still survives, can be seen from this 
story widely whispered behind the Iron Curtain— 

A young woman of Moscow was taking a political 
examination to gain a promotion on her job. One 
of the questions was: “Quote Karl Marx on religion.” 
She racked her brain, and at last wrote: “Karl Marx 
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and Go 


said that religion is the opiate of the masses.” She 
handed in her paper, but was still full of doubts as 
to whether she had put down the right quotation. 

Suddenly she remembered a church which had 
been converted into an atheistic museum by the 
Red government. She recalled that above the en- 
trance to it a sign hung with precisely the quotation 
in question. To reassure herself, she boarded a bus 
for that part of the city. As she alighted in front 
of the church, and as she approached it across the 
deserted square, she slowly read the quotation above 
the massive door of the desecrated church: 

“Religion Is The Opiate Of The Masses.—Karl 
Marx.” 

She looked around to make sure than no one 
saw her, then sank to her knees, and made the sign 
of the cross over herself, saying with much relief: 

“Thank God, I was right!” 


Moreover: Some of the Kremlin’s highest-placed 
and best-paid propagandists are at times found 
guilty of near-religious mysticism. 

Thus Sergei Mikhalkov, a Soviet poet laureate, 
was dragged over the red-hot coals of the Moscow 
Izvestia for writing an incautious fable. His lapse 
was in describing a stalk of wheat as praying to 
heaven for a drop of rain! And the prayer was 
heard and acted upon by a cloud—a divine response, 
surely unworthy of this top-bracket Communist 
agitator! 

If such a situation is possible in the very heart 
of the Red empire, consider how much more “lax” 
things can be in the provinces. 

From Tashkent in Russian Central Asia, the 
Komsomol newspaper reported the “shocking” case 
of Alla Rodina, a teen-ager. She was not only a 
member of the Communist Youth League but also 
the daughter of a Communist who fell in World 
War IT for Stalin and communism. And yet, Alla 


began to frequent a church, wear a cross around 
her neck, kneel and pray. 

From Cheboksary in the Upper Volga area, the 
Komsomol paper carried a charge against Comrade 
Michael Mironov and two of his friends. All three 
were young Communists, but all three were “ap- 
prehended” praying in a local church to the Virgin 
Mary “for better success in studies and examinations.” 

In a village of the Voronezh region, on the south- 
eastern fringes of central European Russia, a youth 
complained that he was upbraided by an elder 
brother for taking an icon (a holy image) away 
from their God-believing mother. 


Wuo is responsible for such “revolting” religious 
goings-on? asks Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

Its own answer is: Always some older person or 
persons. 

To this we can say: 

There is your sense of continuity in the religious 
life of the Russians. It is impossible to raise that 
country’s voung in a vacuum. Despite all the propa- 
ganda and the pressure of the state, the elder citi- 
zens outside the ruling class manage to impart to 
their young at least some grain (Cont. on page 24) 
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MORTIFICATION 


Tue RIGHT ANSWER to this question is very 
important. For if the answer is in the nega- 
tive, then you are the loser of many graces 
which follow in its practice. If you do 
mortify yourself, it will still be wise to 
examine what you are doing and how you 
are doing it. Mortification in its true Chris- 
tian sense is frequently misunderstood. A 
frank discussion is very appropriate for 
these days when current prosperity makes 
people forgetful of higher things. 

Ash Wednesday marks the beginning of 
the penitential season of Lent. On that day 
the priest places ashes on your forehead 
in the sign of the cross and pronounces the 
words: “Remember, man, thou art but dust 
and into dust thou must return.” What is 
the symbolism of that act? Ashes certainly 
signify death for the action of fire is no 
more. But is the cross merely a sign of 
death? By no means. For the cross of Christ 
is a paradox. It speaks of death to the 
body; it foretells of life to the soul. Listen 
to the words of Christ: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow Me. For he 
that will save his life, shall lose it; and he 
that shall lose his life for My sake, shall 
find it.” 

Accordingly we can more easily under- 
stand why mortification has been defined 
as “a practice of Christian asceticism, the 
purpose of which is twofold: negatively, to 
cause death to sin. to overcome the desires 
of the flesh, to conquer evil habits; posi- 
tively, through penance, hardships, and 
good works to strengthen the will that a 
man may pursue a desired object without 
difficulty.” For true Christians this desired 
object is progress in perfection, a closer 
union with God, and it depends on coopera- 
tion with divine grace. 

Yes, mortification means death—but death 


ITS TRUE CHRISTIAN SENSE |S OFTEN 


MISUNDERSTOOD. TRUE, IT MEANS DEATH TO SELF BUT IT ALSO MEANS 


LIFE IN CHRIST FOR BY IT WE STRIVE TO BECOME LIKE HIM 


with a resurrection. We die to ourselves 
to live for Christ. We strive to put on 
Christ, to become like unto Him. And so 
we aim to train and direet our faculties 
on right objects—love of neighbor, church, 
country—seeking in all God most desirable 
This calls for positive action. Action means 
discipline. Discipline demands self-denial. 
And self-denial goes hand-in-hand with 
Christian mortification. 

All of us would like to claim we are 
masters of ourselves. But our conscience 
bears witness to many falls from grace, to 
many acts of folly. It is well to remember 
that there is a proper balance between 
action or expression and _ self-denial or 
repression. Merely to be without pleasures 
and treasures is no better state than to 
possess good things in abundance. In fact 
the contrary is often true. Again suffering 
for the sake of suffering is foolishness. 
Pain has no value but in relation to ‘a 
higher end. Thus medical practice decrees 
anesthetics in surgical operations. 

In our practice of mortification we must 
be careful of a false principle associated 
with Puritanism and Prohibition. It is the 
principle of fanaticism which condemns as 
bad what is truly good. Abuse of a thing 
should not sanction its destruction. Abuse 
lies in the power of man to correct. This is 
very evident in the successful program of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. At Cana in Galilee 
Christ changed water into wine to give joy 
to a wedding party. In the fanatical wake 
of the prohibition movement followed graft, 
hypocrisy, immorality and a contempt of 
other laws. Accordingly in our motifications 
we must exercise a proper judgment. We 
willingly give up something that is good 
and we know it is good. We do not despise 
it as bad for others. We merely decide to 
renounce it for a (Cont. on page 18) 








ARE YOU MORTIFYING 
YOURSELF? 
(From page 17) better purpose. 
Sigrid Undset, the famous novel- 
ist, in The Burning Bush allows a 
minor character to voice her con- 
tempt of Puritanism. We read: “Non- 
Catholics misunderstand everything 
of that sort (namely, mortification) 
—they have been saddled with the 
curse of Puritanism. If God lets them 
feel that they've got to practise as- 
ceticism, they jump to the conclu- 
sion that if a thing isn’t good for me 
(for example, whiskey and soda), it 
can't possibly be good for them. And 
then they do their level best to see 
that nobody else shall get anything 


out of it either.” Encouraged by a 
statement from Catholic authorities 
in the fall election of 1953, the 


voters of New Jersey overwhelmingly 
decided that bingo was good. 

A tolerant person must mortify 
himself. For he recognizes evil or 
what is displeasing to him but he 
refrains from action against it. Not 
without reason has personal tolerance 
been defined as the gentle art of 
minding one’s own business. 

Let us look at the question of 
fasting. Why fast? Why not? No 
doubt many of our headaches are 
due to the fact that we did not fast, 
that is, abstain judiciously from cer- 
tain rich food—not to mention strong 
alcoholic liquor. The reducing fad 
going on a strict diet. And 
the old hermits of the desert, who 
never recognized a calory from an 
allergy, would have a good laugh if 
they could see all the mortifying 
devices and exercises to be used in 
such a program. But when Holy 
Mother Church requests us in honor 
of the passion of Our Lord to check 
ourselves in food and lawful recrea- 
tion at seasonal periods, then we see 
the worldly wise point a finger of 
scorn at the faithful. 

There is such a thing as_ the 
slavery of fashion. We maintain that 
the greatest slave-driver since the late 
Joe Stalin has been Emily Post. Men 
and women will suffer sorely to be 
in style. To reach a high rung on 
the social ladder they will forsake 
and be ashamed of the religion of 
their parents, they will send their 
children to a non-Catholic finishing 
school (and the word is well chosen), 
they will spend vast sums of money 
and undergo many humiliations—and 
in the end they will be laughed at 
and despised by those whose com- 
pany they sought to cultivate. Thus 
we see worldly people practise mor- 
tification for love of self, but true 
Christians practise mortification for 
love of God. 

During World War Two the writer 


means 
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was an army chaplain at a big hos- 
pital in England. He saw the destruc- 
tion of bombing on the great cities 
of London and Bristol. He had close 
contact with English civilians who 
underwent extreme mortification in 
the rationing of food. Their houses 
were poorly heated and their clothes 
were ragged. But he heard no com- 
plaint. And in respectful silence he 
passes over the misery of the thou- 
sands of wounded soldiers who were 
flown in to his hospital fresh from 
the battle lines. In a word, war 
means mortification and suffering for 
the glory of one’s flag. Should we 
complain of the self-denial neces- 
sary to advance the glory of the 
cross? 

We detest hypocrisy and affec- 
tation. When a man does mortifica- 
tion to attract attention, he is a hypo- 
crite. In our works of self-denial we 
must be aware of pride which tries 
to come quietly into our souls to 
rob us of the good we have done. 

And so Our Lord has cautioned 
us as to the manner of our mortifi- 
cation. He said: “And when you 
fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad. 
For they disfigure their faces, that 
they may appear unto men to fast. 
Amen I say to you, they have re- 
ceived their reward. But thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash 
thy face; that thou appear not to men 
to fast, but to thy Father who is in 
secret: and thy Father who seeth in 
secret, will repay thee.” (Matt. 6, 16- 
18) 

Mortification is really an art. The 
secret of true art is to conceal it. 
Accordingly when a man is truly 
mortified, he will be graceful in his 
acts of self-repression. He will be 
joyful with the joy of sacrifice. He 
will never make others feel awkward 
in his presence. Father Rickaby once 
wrote: “High self-denial sometimes 
hides itself under an appearance of 
easy-going good nature and a lik- 
ing for the humorous side of things.” 
Through sincere mortification a man 
gains self-control combined with the 
pleasing virtues of patience and 
meekness and he approaches the ful- 
fillment of the classic definition by 
Cardinal Newman of “a gentleman 
is one who never gives offense.” 

What are some _ mortifications 
which the busy man and woman 
may practise for the benefit of their 
souls? All are familiar with the laws 
of fasting. The church does not ask 
too great a sacrifice in this respect. 
The code of polite society has equally 
rigorous demands. We can mortify 
our eyes by refraining from pleas- 
ant sights; we can refuse to listen 
to music which gives us the sweet- 
est joy; we can lessen the time of 
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sleep. Avoiding some of the moronic 
television programs would hardly be 
called a mortification but watching 
them would be more so. But if we 
give up smoking, drinking, the 
theatre or movies for a certain time, 
we will gain more by contributing 
what we save to a charity. Best of 
all is the effort needed to get to 
early Mass for here is the greatest 
source of grace. 

The quiet practice of such acts 
will soon develop a stronger wil! 
which is a mark of character. Char- 
acter has been defined as “life dom- 
inated by principles.” And when you 
see men and women of character on 
the royal road of the cross, which 
means suffering and mortification, at 
the end you will find saints of God. 

Why mortify ourselves? One ex- 
cellent motive to consider in our 
mortifications is reparation. For by 
offering our mortifications with prayer 
and other good works to the Sacred 
Heart, we can aid in repairing the 
evil which sinners bring to pass. 
Great sins are hideous to behold— 
immorality, race hatred, filthy liter 
ature and movies, unjust laws against 
the Church, militant atheism, break- 
down in family life, corruption in 
political life. 

God in turn will accept our acts 
of self-denial as signs of sincere love 
and, because He is never outdone 
in love, He will bestow countless 
graces on men and women through- 
out the world. One often hears the 
question: “What good do Catholic 
nuns who lead cloistered lives? What 
a waste of talent, energy, and time 
—all for nothing.” These are the 
thoughtless questions of a_ selfish 
world. And for a fair answer we 
quote a passage from an author whose 
name escapes our memory to this 
effect: “Yet with the eyes of the 
spirit we can look over the cities of 
the world, where sin is painted it 
every alluring color, and high above 
we behold the threatening clouds 
of God's anger, the dreadful fire 
flashing and thunder rolling, and we 
wonder why these cities are not de- 
stroyed in an instant. Then we see 
the white hands of God’s holy ones 
stretching out from their cloisters and 
holding back these clouds. They alone 
by their mortifications, their lives of 
silence, offer reparation to an angry 
God and He, seeing their sacrifice, 
restrains His wrath and gives sinful 
men another chance.” 

Perfection is the true goal of man. 
Without mortification man will make 
slow progress. Therefore he should 
cultivate and practice the types of 
mortification which fit into his state 
of life. When he does, he will be 
sharing in the (Cont. on page 27) 
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° GRAYMOOR 
urcatorial Society 
An ideal way in which to help your 
beloved dead is by enrolling them in the 
Graymoor Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the spiritual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 
Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members and 
a remembrance in thirty thousand other masses, also 
in the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars 
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Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $____ Partial payment $ 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 
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DIVORCE |S FORBIDDEN BY THE LAW OF GOD. IT 


IS FORBIDDEN TO ALL MANKIND WITHOUT DISTINCTION 


BECAUSE GOD'S LAWS ARE MADE FOR ALL 








BY HAROLD GLUCK 


For Five consecutive days | had stopped at this particular corner and 
watched the workingmen. A middle aged man came over to me. “Live 
in the neighborhood?” he inquired. I pointed to the house on the other 
side of the street. “My name is George Danners,” he said, as he offered 
me his right hand. We shook hands and | told him my name. He 
looked at me queerly and then smiled. “You're that writing fellow, 
aren't you?” That broke the ice and a few minutes later he was showing 
me all over the place. What I wanted to know was connected with 
the foundation. “You see, it’s this way,” he explained to me. “You can't 
have a strong house that will stand in this hurricane area unless you 
got a firm foundation. Just like life. You build a house on sand and it 
crumbles when hard times come. This is going to be my house. I have 
watched houses burn down; seen them smashed to smithereens by 
powerful winds; watched them being swept away by floods. It makes 
no difference who lives in a house—you got to have the foundations 
strong to withstand what you find in life.” 

The foundations of our country consist of the families which occupy 
our vast area. They raise the children of today who are tomorrow’s 
adult citizens. Just one glance at the statistics of divorce is enough to 
make anyone realize something is wrong with the foundations. 

Why are many of our marriages crumbling? Why do two people 
who apparently love each other land in the divorce court? Why are 
people with children willing to sacrifice the happiness of their off- 
spring by calling the marriage “quits?” Father James M. Gillis has 
pointed out the weak spot in our marriage relationship in biting words. 
“Marriage conveys rights and confers privileges. If either party, man or 
woman, looks upon marriage as a one-sided arrangement, according to 
which the husband or wife may receive favors and pay nothing, such 
2 one is looking for something that does not, cannot, never did, and 
never can exist on this earth... As I see it, the cause of these multitu- 
dinous divorces—the remote if not the proximate cause—is the fact that 
under the ultra-modern system, man and woman entering upon marriage 
expect to get something for nothing. They avidly desire and demand 
pleasure, wedded bliss, conjugal happiness—all the joys, physical and 
spiritual, that are supposed to go along with matrimony. But when it 
comes to paying for the privilege with patience, forbearance, long- 
suffering, self-sacrifice in the interest of domestic harmony, these mod- 
erns—many of them just ‘haven’t got what it takes.’” 

So of course they want to call the marriage off via the divorce 
court. And this means they conceive of marriage not as a permanent 
state of being until parted by death—but as a temporary agreement 
to be dissolved when the going gets rough. 

In talks about marriage and divorce you frequently hear something 
like this: “Too bad he or she is a Catholic; otherwise they could have 
solved matters with a divorce.” Or you may hear something running 
in this vein: “I am a non-Catholic. What kind of a nonsense is this 
when Catholics try to tell you about how you should run your life. 
Let them stick to their faith, and I'll stick to mine.” It therefore 
becomes necessary that the ‘relationship of the Catholic Church to the 
subject of divorce be carefully explained so that (Cont. on page 22) 
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NO DIVORCE 

(From page 21) the confusion which 
exists in non-Catholic and, unfor- 
tunately, in some Catholic circles, 
can be swept away. 

Briefly, we start with one sweep- 
ing statement: Divorce is forbidden 
by the law of God. Divorce is for- 
bidden to all mankind, without dis- 
tinction, for the simple reason that 
God’s laws are made for all. 

It happens that the Catholic 
Church is in the foreground point- 
ing out this fact. But the fact itself 
“Catholic”; it is Protestant, it 
is Jewish, it is Mohammedan, it is 
Hindu, it is for every creature in 
this world. Suppose the Catholic 
Church said that objects fall to the 
ground because of the law of gravity. 
How foolish it would be if Protes- 
tants, Jews, Mohammedans, and 
others retorted, “We refuse to accept 
this truth because the Catholic Church 
has announced it.” The Catholic 
Church not made the law any 
more than it has made the law in 
regard to divorce. The Church has 
merely accepted a truth of the moral 
law, and it is bound to accept it. 
And it accepts the truth of the 
physical law in the same sense. 
As His Holiness Pope Pius XI has 
said, “Even by the light of reason 
alone and particularly if the ancient 
records of history are investigated, 
if the unwavering popular conscience 
be interrogated, and the manners 
and institutions of all races examined, 
it is sufficiently obvious that there 
is a certain sacredness and religious 
character attaching even to the pure- 
ly natural union of man and woman, 
not something added by chance but 
innate, not imposed by men but in- 
volved in the nature of things, since 
it has God for its Author and has 
been even from the beginning a 
foreshadowing of the Incarnation of 
the Word of God. 

“This sacredness of marriage arises 
from the Divine origin we have just 
mentioned, from its purpose which 
is the begetting and educating of 
children for God and the binding of 
man and wife to God through Chris- 
tian love and mutual support, and 
finally it arises from the very nature 
of wedlock, whose institution is to 
be sought for in the far-seeing 
Providence of God, whereby it is 
the means of transmitting life, thus 
making the parents the ministers as 
it were of the Divine omnipotence.” 

When priests talk about the im- 
morality of divorce they are doing 
it in a twofold capacity. In regard 
to the Catholic, the Church was 
established by God Himself as a 
teacher and guide to lead men to 
heaven. The Catholic Church is the 
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custodian and defender of God's law. 
feaching with 
faith and the 
mind of a Catholic priest not only 
a right but a duty. In regard to the 
non-Catholic, the not dis- 
cussing religion, he is not debating 
whether one religion is better than 
another—he is merely expounding 
that which in the Divine Law ap- 
plies to all people—Catholics as well 
as non-Catholies. 

The moment you get this one 
point across—that marriage is some- 
thing sacred, beyond the ability of 
man to dissolve, all talk about di- 
vorce can have only one given con- 
clusion: That divorce is immoral. 

George Sokolsky, writing in his 
column in the New York Sun, clear- 
ly saw the point when he said, “The 
sensational exposé in New York has 
stirred a thousand imaginations 
the subject of how to ‘liberalize’ 
divorce. suggest a uniform 
Federal divorce law passed by Con- 
gress and applicable to all States. 
Others propose that New York State 
revise its laws. The whole point of 
the argument seems to be that mar- 
riage is not a sacrament but a_pri- 
vate venture, to be terminated at 
will, without regard to social con- 
sequences. This is regarded as lib- 
eral. The assumption that marriage 
is an inviolable sacrament based up- 
on natural law and involving social 
responsibilities is called medieval.” 

What people have to realize is 
that marriage is the union of one 
men and one woman for life. Start 
off a marriage with the foundation 
that is strong and it can weather any 
storm. The answer to people who 
say, “The only alternative to that 
marriage is the divorce court,” is the 
rejoinder, “There is always the al- 
ternative of remaining faithful to one’s 
marriage vows.” 

Now we must all look at one 
other important fact in regard to mar- 
riage. The Law of God, as a con- 
cept of the Divine Law, has been 
fully confirmed by Christ, who Him- 
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self has expressly asserted that: 
“Everyone that putteth away his wife 
and marrieth another, committeth 


adultery; and he that marrieth her 
that is put away from her husband 
committeth adultery.” These words 
refer to every kind of marriage, even 
those which are merely natural and 
legitimate contracts of unbaptized 
persons, since the essential property 
of indissolubility belongs to every 
true marriage. The nature of mar- 
riage is entirely independent of the 
free will of man, with the result 
that once the parties have contracted 
a marriage, they are subject to the 
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divine laws govermng marriage and 
its essential properties. 

Just one more point which at times 
causes confusion. A non-Catholic will 
say, “Sure, I admit the Church you 
belong to doesn’t countenance di- 
vorce. But you get around it by the 
use of an Annulment.” This is a 
slander of the worst type and shows 
that the person who utters it doesn’t 
understand the nature of an annul- 
ment. A divorce, by its nature, is an 
attempt to dissolve a valid marriage 
bond. No legislator can morally 
provide any reason for a divorce any 
more than he could provide any 
reason for doing anything else which 
is immoral. 

But an annulment is not a divorce. 
It is a decision by a lawful authority 
that a valid marriage never existed 
because of one or more definite 
reasons which prevent a valid mar- 
riage from coming into operation. 


To illustrate: A Catholic can not marry 


validly except before a priest and 
the necessary two witnesses. This law 
binds all Catholics. Hence any Cath- 
olic who attempts a marriage with 
another person before any authority, 
civil or religious, other than a priest, 
commits a sin and the marriage is 
INVALID. 

At present, you will find many 
well-meaning writers and __ social 
workers busy spreading reasons why 
divorce laws should be liberalized. 
To counteract this, it is up to you 
to spread to all your friends who 
are non-Catholic the reason why 
you can’t have divorce—and you will 
be fighting the menace that threat 
ens the foundations which must be 
strengthened if in these days we 
are to have the energy to fight the 
alien paganism which wishes to en- 


gulf all of us. t 





BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION 
(From page 10) for a man either to 
stand up straight or lie down full- 
length, in chains. 

Then came the brain-washing—four 
cross-examinations, while he was 
weak from torture, with brow-beat- 
ing churchmen and scholars. These 
were public, to convince Elizabeth’s 
subjects of Campion’s ignorance in 
matters of religion and learning. But 
he so discomfited his opponets that 
the Government ordered the cross- 
examinations discontinued. 

And, of course, there was torture 
—on the rack, time after time, to 
force a “confession” of treason. When 
that failed, the usual forged con- 
fessions were circulated, luridly writ- 
ten up by Government propaganda 
men. But these were not believed. 
In fact, after one (Cont. on page 24) 
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March Memories: This month always 
makes me remember the lengthen- 
ing days in the Alberta bushland of 
my boyhood, the deep blue dusks, 
the thawing snow followed by pelting 
wet snowstorms again...the bush- 
land roads breaking up and the dips 
flooded with yellow’ water...the 
crows that came “blown in” on 
raggedy storms. Our social life could 
hardly be compared with the enter- 
tainment we enjoy (few of us 
had even a radio, much less tele- 
vision or an automobile) but some- 
how we appreciated the sight of 
friends more. A great annual event, 
sponsored by the Catholic Church, 
was the St. Patrick’s night concert 
-in which 17 lucky people got 
Catholics took part (due to the small 
Catholic population) and in 
more non-Irish than Irish acted 
Irish plays, songs and skits. The 
Concert was always followed by a 
great dance, and there was a draw 
afterwards—during dance intermission 
in which 17 lucky people got 
prizes. No one ever missed those 
concerts, but many a time we sloshed 
there in mud and slush and blinding 
wet snow. One such night I arrived 
at the concert in great muddy boots, 
sodden old clothes, mud-splattered 
face; and even for a_ wilderness 
trapper, I was so dirty I wouldn't 
push past the crowd of farm men 
and boys at the back door. But you 
guessed it-MY NAME called 
as winner of the 17th prize—and up 
through the lights, the shining floor, 
the huddles of town guys and girls 
in spotless dress clothes, I had to 
go. I can only add it was the first 
and last time in my life I ever won 
anything on a “draw.” Even so, a 
certain wistfulness inside me makes 
me wish I could be living there again. 
against the same background of 
bushland and simplicity. Is that the 
escapism that haunts us all today? 
Or is it truly a yearning to return 


now 


which 


was 


Catholic families 


to reality? I’m wondering seriously. 

If my readers will feel I'm not 
departing too radically from the 
nature of this column, let me carry 
on. (Perhaps we can this off 
outdoorsman’s — reflections!) 
For years American bishops in gen- 


pass 
as an 


eral have worried about the mass 
exodus of farm youth to the city. 
It was only three years ago that 


Bishop William Smith of Pembroke, 
Ontario, persuaded the Baroness 
Catherine de Hueck (wife of Eddie 
Doherty) te found a branch of her 
famed Friendship House in _ his 
diocese, to be devoted largely to 
the rural apostolate. Catholic social 
thinkers in general have been ad- 
vocating a return to the land 
by that is not meant a return to 
“gentleman farming” with music 
playing to contented cows and tele- 
vision programs to watch while you 


and 


mend the harness in winter. Doro- 
thy Day, ex-Communist and out- 
standing champion of the poor, 


grasped the basic 
markable man, 
knew the innate 
what is more, 
~something 


thinkers 


tenets from a re- 
Peter Maurin. Maurin 
trouble of our times 
he knew the answer 
very few of our best 
understand in full detzail. 
Dorothy Day learned from him; but 
when he died, a peculiar part of 
her education (it seems to me) 
cut off: she is most sincere but  sin- 
cerity is not always truth, and Maurin 
able to straighten out the 
wrinkles in her social thinking as no 
one else probably ever will do. 
What I’m getting at, however, is that 
Maurin realized a return to the Jand 
is necessary: and there is no doubt 
in my mind that he had grasped the 
nature of our social evil 
remedy. 

I am surrounded by the cream of 
-young husbands and 


was 


seemed 


and _ its 


wives with anywhere from one to 
five children  already—who _ truly 
seem to be the salt of the earth 


of which Christ spoke. Yet, these 
are all city people. And not one _is 
as happy as he should be. His 
if I may try to describe 
only from the zeal of 

faith. His earthly life 
is not the happy thing which Christ 
promised to His followers. All of us, 


I would say, are struggling 


happiness, 
it, comes 
supernatural 


forever 
world that we 
good Catholics and still possess as 
much material wealth as the people 
who will not have children, will not 
will not give. I think 
sight of precepts in the 
process. 

We could get by on a $500 farm 


to show the can be 


be honest, 


lose basic 


home—yet (up here) a decent city 
home costs at least $10,000. There 
goes 20 years of sweat and toil. A 
family of five in the city—like my 


own—pays for a cow and a half in 
a year, in the amount of milk we 
need to keep healthy. We get an 
automatic washer so Momma with a 
handful of kids under school age can 
get a minute to breathe—and we pay 
for it for two years. You know your- 
self know the 


vicious circle of in- 
stalment and credit buying which 
had been described as “the most 


insidious menace to freedom today.” 

If we return to the land, we can 
live on possibly one-fifth our present 
cash income. (Some say much less.) 
We will have to work harder physi- 
cally, have to lead a more drab sort 
of life in comparison to that lived in 
the city. But we will have privacy. 
We will have good bodies and clear 


minds. Our children will learn how 
to be useful. They will learn the 
value of time and money. (A_ boy 


who goes to school five days a week, 
wakes up Saturday morning and ex- 
pects have the day off to go to 
movies, ete., is the father of tomor- 
who will come home from his 
week’s work and expect it as his due 
golfing, etc., 


row 
to go fishing, no matter 
what demands there may be 
time—around the house, in politics, 
Catholic elsewhere.) We 
will 


new 


on his 


Action or 
resourcefulness, acquire a 
outlook on life. One Catholic 
editor has told me I may be making 
a mistake in thinking so strongly of 
returning to the land. He may be 
right. It is easy to build up illusions. 
More important, not every person’s 
apostolate is on the land. But I am 
told that today city people are living 
in an almost absolute vacuum. 
and psychologists are acutely 
number of people not 
only dying from city living, but 
suffering “vague physical symptoms 
unrelated to actual ailments.” We no 
longer possess creative energy; in 
most of us can hardly drag 
ourselves around. (Cont. on page 27) 


learn 


Doctors 
alarmed 
by the 


deed, 
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BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION 
(From page 22) of the ignominious 
failures of the cross-examinations, a 
popular ballad was being sung in the 
streets: 


“Our preachers have preached in 
pastime and pleasure, 


And now they be hated far 
passing all measure; 
Their wives and their wealth 


have made them so mute 
They cannot nor dare not with 
Campion dispute.” 


Well, one weapon the Government 


had left,. as .have the communist 
governments today. . That: was force 
the gallows, the hurdles, the dis- 
membering of bodies. A farcical 
trial was held and the foregone 
conclusion reached. Campion and 
and seven other priests were con- 


demned for treason. 
Campion spoke for all when he 


said, “If our religion do make us 
traitors, we are worthy to be con- 
demned; but otherwise are, and 


have been, as good subjects as ever 
the Queen had.” 

On December 1, a gray winter 
day of rain and mud, Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion executed. A 
rowdy mob was present, and, we 
know, a few were deeply impressed. 
Many, who stayed at home, had 
formed their own conclusions of 
Campion’s innocence but dared not 
speak. But tyrants, of the sixteenth 
century or the twentieth, do not live 
forever. Burghley and his agents are 
forgotten now, while, for all oppressed 
Christians throughout the world, the 
words of Blessed Edmund Campion’s 
proud “Brag,” written in the rirst 
days of his return to England, remain 
true: 

“Many innocent hands are lifted 
up to heaven for you daily by those 
English students, whose posterity 
shall never die, which beyond seas, 
gathering virtue and sufficient knowl- 
edge for the purpose, are deter- 
mined never to give you over, but 
either to win you heaven or to die 
upon your pikes... .” 


was 





JUST FOR THE RECORD 

(From page 8) used to do a lot of box- 
ing in the C.Y.0. He always says 
that when things get tough, just grin 
and see what happens next. 

“Well,” Mom demanded, “are you 
going over there or aren't you?” 

“No,” Dad replied. 

“Then,” said Mom, “I will.” 

She started to get up out of her 
chair but Dad put his hand on her 
hand and patted it gently. 

“Look, Molly,” he said in a sort 
of a whisper, “please stay out of it 
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or you'll only make things worse.” 

Mom tapped her foot on the floor 
the way she does when she gets 
ready to prove who is the boss. 

“I will not permit that young bully 
to keep Andrew’s ball,” she said. 

Dad looked up, and for once he 
seemed to have a little more con- 
fidence than he usually did when 
he was arguing with her 

“Will you let me handle this mat- 
ter?” he asked. 

Mom’s bright blue eyes sparkled 
and her red hair got redder. But 
after a little bit she said, “All right, 
Mr. Callahan. Just this once I'll let 
you manage this. affair, but in the 
end you'll see that my judgment was 
correct.” 

Dad picked up his newspaper, but 
I don’t think he was reading it; I 
think he was hiding behind it. Noth- 
ing more was said about our new 
neighbor until we had finished sup- 
per and had gone up to our bed- 





TWILIGHT 

Twilight comes so softly to the earth, 

Gathering all things in its soothing 
hush, 

As though an angel folded in its wings 

Against the day’s wild rush. 

Twilight, blotting out life’s wilfulness; 

Re-building dreams of bitterness to 


cease 
Shielding faith’s bright hope of 
morning 


Beneath the wings of peace. 
—Lois Snelling 





room, and then we heard Dad com- 
ing quietly up the stairs. He came 
into our room and said, “Boys, do 
you have confidence in your old 
man?” 

“Sure, Dad,” Andrew and: I ‘said 
together. ees 

“Then leave this new boy alone. 
Don’t even speak to him until I tell 
you it’s okay. Promise?” 

“But suppose he starts something?” 
I asked. 

“Just turn your back and walk off,” 
Dad said. He started to go out of 
the room but at the door he turned 
and spoke real quietly. “Your mother 
promised me I could handle this any 
way I wished. So don’t worry. Every- 
thing is going to come out all right.” 

Well, Andrew and I found out 
that this new boy’s name was Ches- 
ter Woodbury. We managed to keep 
out of his way until Christmas morn- 
ing. Then, of course, we forgot all 
about him because right under the 
Christmas tree was a set of big box- 
ing gloves. 

“They're sixteen ounce _ gloves, 
practically like pillows,” Dad _ ex- 
plained to Mom. “They can’t pos- 


ONE 


sibly hurt each other with those 
things.” 

Mom sighed and said she hoped 
that for once in his life that Dad 
was right. We had a fine breakfast, 
and afterward Dad took us down in 
the cellar and showed us how to use 
the gloves. We worked for two hours. 
And every night when Dad came 
home from the office, he made us 
practice another two hours. 

Like I said, Dad used to be a 
pretty good boxer and I don’t think 
he had forgotten much. Anyhow, it 
wasnt long before Andrew could 
throw a straight left .so fast that I 
couldn't see it coming. Andrew was 
a lot quicker than me. He was really 
good. 

We all worked hard on it, two 
hours every evening, until New 
Year’s Day came and Dad said, “All 
right, Andrew. You go across the 
street and ask Chester to please give 
you your football.” 

So Andrew went across the street, 
with me tagging along to see that 
everything went according to the rules. 
Right at first, Chester didn’t want 
to return the ball. But instead of 
arguing, Andrew threw half-a-dozen 
good straight lefts at him and Chester 
changed his mind. 

So that’s how we got our boxing 
gloves for Christmas. And that’s how 
Andrew got his football. Oh—I al- 
most forgot: As a matter of record, 
that’s how Dad won his first argu- 
ment with Mom. 





RUSSIAN PEOPLE AND GOD 
(From page 15) of their faith. From 
these seeds, sturdy plants of belief 
often grow. 

In the case of the two Komso- 
mols’ wedding in a Moscow church, 
the Red paper points its accusing~ 
finger at the mothers of the pair. 
Both women are believers in God. 
The groom’s mother was held to be 
especially “guilty”: she is not an old, 
superstitious, ignorant woman—“she 
is only 47, a person with higher ed- 
ucation and a degree in historical 


sciences,” thunders the Komsomol 
daily. 
The bride’s father has always 


claimed to be “a convinced atheist.” 
Yet it was he who, readily agreeing 
with the two women, arranged for 
a priest and a church, bought a 
wedding ring, and said to his son- 
in-law-to-be: 

“I don’t believe in God, but I 
don’t object to a wedding ceremony 
in church.” 

Commented Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da acidly: “The bride’s father 
thought that with the aid of the 
church he would tie his son-in-law 
to his daughter that much tighter.” 








Two scapegoats were found by 
the Komsomol paper for young Alla 
Rodina’s “downfall” into religion. 

First to be blamed were the Com- 
munist officials of the working-girls’ 
dormitory where she lived. Comrade 
Alla and her teen-age mates were 
employed in a large state printery, 
but neither at their jobs nor in their 
dormitory was anything done by their 
Red bosses to make work life 
interesting enough. 

Second to be accused was a wom- 
an-neighbor of Alla’s who—oh hor 
rors!—turned out to be a former nun 
with much religious zeal. Amid those 
bleak, dull walls and_ indifferent 
bosses of the printery and its dor- 
mitory, Auntie Valia became a con- 
fidante of many of the girls. Some 
she took with her to church, and 
Alla’s devotion to services was soon 
outstanding. 


and 


To its readers, the Communist youth 
newspaper tried to represent Alla’s 
new faith as something not too deep, 
really. “What has attracted Alla to 
religion? Faith in God?” asked the 
daily (spelling it “god,” with a 
lower-case “g,” as behooves a Red 
and 


newspaper), supplied its own 
reply: 
“No. She likes the many-voiced 


choir, the bright and shining vest- 
ments, the solemnity of it all. She 
church with ‘Aunt Valia’ 
when she is very bored.” 

And it is Alla’s Communist bosses 
who should be put on the carpet 
for her boredom, repeats the Kom- 
somol organ. 

Similarly, in the Upper Volga ep- 
the local Komsomol officials 
were taken to task by their Moscow 
superiors—for not doing anything to 
find the “shallow” source of 
Comrade Mironov’s and his two 
friends’ belief in the Virgin Mary: 
also for doing little or nothing to 
combat this “awful” phenomenon of 
the young men’s faith. Communist 
speeches on anti-religious topics are 
simply no good in that region, says 
Komsomolskaya Pravda with disgust. 

In the Voronezh case of the icon, 
the old peasant woman did not pro- 
test when her young son took the 
holy image away from her. “She be- 
lieves in God,” the boy reported to 
Moscow, adding proudly: “But she 
let me take the icon.” He omitted 
to say that his mother most likely 
was too terrified to protest. 

But his elder brother did protest 
when he heard about it. From the 
distant city where he lived the elder 
son did not fear to put it in writing, 
in a letter to (Cont. on page 26) 


goes to 


isode, 


out 








SPECIAL FAVORS... What special 
indulgences has the Holy Father 
granted during the Marian Year? 

The following special indulgences 
may be gained during the Marian 
Year, i.e. until December 8, 1954: 

A Plenary Indulgence, under the 
usual conditions of 
Communion, for each time a person 
visits a Church under the title and 
patronage of Our Lady and_ prays 
there for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. 

This indulgence may be gained on 
the following days: 


Confession and 





March 25, the Feast of the 
Annunciation 
August 15, the Feast of the 


Assumption 

September 8, the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin 

September 15, Feast of the Seven 
Sorrows 

December 8, Feast of the Immac- 
ulate Conception 

Also on all Saturdays of 
Marian Year. 


the 


This Plenary Indulgence may also 
be gained under the usual conditions 
of Confession and Communion by all 
who take part in any sacred service 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin and 
pray for the Intentions of the Holy 
Father. 

Those attending such devotions 
who have not fulfilled the usual 
conditions may gain a partial indul- 
gence of ten years provided they are 
contrite of heart. These devotions 
need not be made in a Marian 
Church. 


BINGO ...If gambling is a sin, why 
do Catholic Churches have Bingo? 

In the first place gambling in itself 
is not a sin. To back an issue with a 
sum of money is honest and legiti- 
mate if the object is honest and if the 
two parties involved have the free 
disposal of the money that is wagered 
(e.g. if a man’s family will not be 
injured by the loss), if the terms are 
thoroughly understood by both par- 
ties, and if the outcome is not known 
beforehand. 

For instance a person could wager 
on a football game, or an election, or 
at cards, the sum of money that he 
can spend for legitimate recreation. 
Likewise a person can wager a similar 
sum at Bingo. 


the Sight 


of the Lamp 


INDULGENCES Would you 
explain indulgences to me? I am very 
much confused about them. 

First of all vou have to remember 
that an indulgence is not a permission 
license to commit sin. It is a 
temporal 
due to sin but the guilt must previ 
ously have been taken away. 

An indulgence is the remission 
the Church of the 
poral punishment due to sins already 
forgiven. Since our Lord gave the 
Apostles the power and right to for- 
give sins, He certainly gave them the 
lesser power to free sinners from the 


or a 


release from punishment 


granted by tem- 


temporal punishment due to sin. 


RECIPIENTS ... 
indulgences? 

You can gain indulgences for your- 
self and you can kpply indulgences 
to the souls in Purgatory, for instance 
to your deceased relatives or friends. 
Obviously, apply an 
indulgence to already in 
Heaven because that soul is already 
free from all temporal punishment 
due to sin. Otherwise he wouldn't be 
in Heaven. Nor soul in Hell 
enjoy an indulgence because the guilt 
of sin is still on the soul. Moreover 
Hell is eternal. 


Who can enjoy 


you cannot 


someone 


can a 


CONDITIONS... What are the usual 
conditions? 

First of all you must be in the 
state of grace. Second, you must have 
the intention of gaining the indul- 
gence. Then you must fulfill the con- 
ditions required, e.g. saving certain 
prayers, making a visit to a church, 
etc. 

For a Plenary Indulgence the 
“usual conditions” required are Con- 
fession and Holy Communion, and 
praying for the intentions of the 
Pope. These are in addition to the 
works prescribed for the particular 
indulgence. 

The Confession may be made dtr- 
ing the week preceding or following 
the day on which the indulgence or 
indulgences gained. The Holy 
Communion may be received the day 
before the indulgence or indulgences 
are gained or during the week after. 

The usual prayers for the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father are five 
Our Fathers, five Hail Marys, and 
five Glory Bes. 

For a partial indulgence you must 
be in the state of grace, have a con- 
trite heart, and fulfill the conditions 
required. 


are 
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RUSSIAN PEOPLE AND GOD 


From page 25) his brother, thus 
defying the common Russian saying 
of today: 

“It think a thought that is 
anti-Soviet, don’t say it. If you must 
say it, at least don’t put it in writing. 
If you put it in writing, deny you 


wrote it. If you can’t deny you wrote 


you 


it, denounce yourself to the police 


before anyone else does so.” 
He didn’t denounce himself—his 
brother betrayed him. And Komso- 


molskaya Pravda publicly and wrath- 
fully the elder for 
defending his pious mother. 


condemned son 


Nor that religion is officially banned 
in Russia—the Soviet press hypocrit- 
ically to explain. “In 
country there is no for 


hastens our 
room 
religious convictions 


Komsomolskaya Pravda 


any 
persecution of 


whatsoever,” 


wrote recently. But religion is “a 
superstition and a prejudice, a pet 
sisting vestige of old society.” As 


such it should be shunned and coun 
teracted by all Communists; it should 
be fought, young 
Russians—says the Komosomol daily. 

Fought arrests of 
churchmen and laymen and closings 


especially by 


how? Through 


of churches as it was done in the 
1920s and °30s? 

No, subtler methods are being 
used by the Kremlin now. Since the 


more stubborn or idealistic priests of 
the Russian Orthodox Church were 
weeded out in those old purges, the 
remaining clergymen are tame and 
cvnical enough to do the Red state’s 
bidding. They sing the praises of the 
Kremlin, help out in its vicious anti- 
Western campaigns, and offer little 
that is truly spiritual to their parish- 
ioners. 

The Communist leaders feel that 
Russia’s main church—the Russian 
Orthodox—is no longer a foe of the 
Soviets. They try to use that church 
as their spiritual police force, as once 
upon a time it served the tsars. The 
Red leaders’ limited concessions to 
that church may indeed be helping 
the Soviets to stifle the discontent oi 
some die-hard elements among the 
Kremlin’s non-Communist subjects. 

Numerous Russians are aware of 
this sad role of their official church. 
But they do take advantage of it as 
half a loaf which is better than none: 
at least some of the churches are 
oyen now where they can worshij 
God even if they do not trust many 
of the priests. 


Tur change in the Kremlin’s policy 
toward this “toleration” and control 
of the church came during the last 
war. 

The change came even though 
the earlier persecution of the church, 
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so blunt and outright, had seemed 
to bear fruit for the Kremlin: young 
Russians appeared to be growing as 
either atheists or agnostics. Says 
Captain Boris Olshansky, a _ recent 
deserter from the Soviet engineering 
troops, now living in New York: 
“For us, of the reared 
and even born during the years of 


generation 


the Soviet regime, the religious prob- 
lem was until lately not 
at all.” 

It was immaterial to the captain 
and his contemporaries “whether o1 
not would have 
and clergy left.” 

Yet, the captain continues, “hidden 
the religious 
did live on.” The war brought it out 
of hiding: 


a problem 


we any churches 


somewhere, question 
“Thousands ot 
decided to be baptized 
their born children 
ed, too. In the cities, young people 
stopped quarreling with their par- 
about icons.... Not the Soviet 
our, anti-Soviet definition—of 


grownups 
had 


christen- 


and 
newly 


ents 
but 





A PRAYER FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 
| would be ready with that tactful 
word, 
And I would know when things are 
best not heard 
Or best forgotten—I1 would be 
Sometimes quite blind and sometimes 
quick to see 
The gift of understanding, Lord, 
Of Thy sweet charity 
Give Thou to me. —Julia W. Wolfe 


SS EEE EES 


Good, of Justice, and of Freedom is 
alive and strong among the subject 
peoples of our Fatherland.” 

In this revival, Captain Olshansky 
tells us, the present leaders of the 
Russian Orthodox Church play no 
part. The resurgence of reli- 
gious feeling is taking place in Russia 
not under the auspices of the Or- 
thodox Church but in fact despite 
that church. “When at the front 
during the war,” says the captain, 
“we learned of the new alliance 
between the church and Stalin, and 
read the Patriarch’s praise of Stalin 
as ‘defender of the Orthodox Church’ 
‘God-chosen leader, we felt 
nothing but nausea.” For this servility 
the priests were condemned by the 


true 


and 


people. 

Today younger Russian priests are 
especially distrusted. A rumor has 
been heard, and believed, that some 
of these clergy are in actuality mem- 
bers of the Soviet secret police. The 
men were purposefully, deliberately 
trained as_ priests—the con- 
veniently to spy on the populace. 


more 


ONE 


avoid going to 
confession before young clergymen. 
They seek out older priests instead. 
Some confess to lay elders whom 
they feel they can trust. 


Russian people 


Tne Kremlin's forceful anti-religious 
policy of the last 35 years may have 


stunned but it has not altogether 
stunted the Russians’ belief in God. 
Evidence of this can be seen in a 
recent report by the Office of In- 
telligence Research of our State 
Department on the questioning of 
eight Soviet deserters who came 


over to us in Germany: 
“Among the eight who spoke of 


their religious beliefs, only three 
flatly disavowed all religious faith. 
Four stated that they believed in 
God but that they did not belong 
to a church, while one was an ad- 
herent of the Subbotnik sect (Sab- 


bath-People, similar to our Seventh- 
Day Adventists) .” 

And in another report: 

“One man, under the influence of 


his Polish woman friend, vowed to 
become a Roman Catholic, and an- 
other expressed to his interviewer 
a desire to obtain an icon, and in 
other ways indicated interest in the 
practice of the Orthodox faith.” 
Sometimes it takes contacts with 
religious Westerners for the Soviet 


men to return from their indifference 
or even atheism to their fathers’ 
faith or to seek a new, non-Orthodox 
belief. 

“When we first found ourselves 
abroad many of us visited Catholic 
and Lutheran churches, and not just 
out of curiosity, but to take our hats 
off and make the sign of the cross,” 
says Captain Olshansky, who, prior 
to his desertion to us, served in the 
Soviet occupational forces in Poland 
and East Germany. “We also liked 
the neatness and orderliness of the 
cemeteries in those countries. It 
pained us, too—for we used to have 
just such seemliness in our Russian 
cemeteries before the Soviets intro- 
duced sticks with red stars on top 
instead of crosses for our fallen 
soldiers and used garbage dumps as 
cemeteries.” 

Governments come and go, but 
people remain. As God lives on in 
the hearts of the Russians, so should 
our hope persist that peace is yet 
possible with that people—after their 
present government is gone. 

p eaten 

TEEN TOPICS 

(From page 11) glad to send them.) 
Letter writing is another hobby 
which brings new adventures to each 
day. (More Pen Pals for next month!) 
Woodwork can be both profitable and 
worthwhile. My husband, who had 
never worked with wood and had 








oniy crude tools, panelled our dinette 
to eve level with knotty pine. It’s 
beautiful! A kindergarten tor young 
sters in the block or spectal tutoring 
services offer a service aud a hobby 
at the same time. If your parents 
don’t object, a pet school is fun 
too. Lots of folks would like to have 
their pets trained and if you've this 
aptitude, you hobby will be in de 
mand! 

Well, that’s a start! Anv one of 
the hobbies mentioned are tun and 
profitable too. So, here's hoping that 


by this time next month your new 
hobby will have provided many hours 
of pleasure! t 





MR. OUTDOORS 

From page 23) Our city-sickness 
revolves around this cause-and-effect 
pattern: 

‘ionotony causes sluggishness, list- 

lessness, tiredness. 

Fear and anxiety cause actual 

toxic conditions. 

Anger and hate cause hyperten 

sions, resulting in many disorders 

and deaths. 

Truly Christ said “the wages of 
sin is death.” 

But what is the solution? Well, 
you can live in the city and get 
rid of these evils by positive spirit 
ual exercises. You can also go back 
to the land. 

You see what I am leading up 
to? In fact, I know every young 
Catholic family will know only too 
well. 

We may go back within a year 
or two at the outside. If so, it will 
be an experiment. We will record 
everything in detail—from our first 
plans to get land to what happens 
to us bodily, spiritually and other- 
wise while we are there. The ex- 
periment, carefully kept, might be 
invaluable to serious-thinking people: 
and I can see in advance just how 
honestly I must keep it if it is to be 
so. 

Naturally, readers of MR. OUT- 
DOORS will follow our progress all 
the way—through the medium of a 
monthly “diary.” It should be fas- 
cinating. And so, perhaps, you will 
pardon me for philosophizing all the 
way through this month's column 
Next month, it'll be all “outdoors”—I 
promise! t 





ARE YOU MORTIFYING 
YOURSELF? 

(From page 18) noble work of repa- 
ration, he will be making his en- 
vironment a saner and happier place 
to live in, for he will be walking 
hand-in-hand with Christ along the 
joyful road of the cross which leads 


to the city of God. t 








EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood! 


COOPERATE with a 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
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BY JOHN J. RYAN 


Wit rocers, Oklahoma humorist of a few decades ago, 
had a disarming way of expressing his humility by 
claiming, “All 1 know is what | read in the newspapers.” 
Were Rogers alive today he might have to revise that 
remark considerably. For one thing he would find fewer 
newspapers; for another, less news. 

Joe Citizen might be inclined to shrug it off as being 
unimportant. After all he still picks up his newspapers 
at the same old stand. Or he might nod knowingly and 
say that television must be the reason. On both counts 
Joe would score zero. To him and to every citizen what 
is happening to our newspapers is of vital importance. 

To banish one myth quickly—television has had little 
impact on newspapers. A continuing and comprehensive 
survey over a period of three years by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, reputable New York advertising 
agency, showed that 92 per cent of persons in TV homes 
read a daily newspaper as against 93 per cent in non- 
TV homes. The TV home reader did spend some five 
minutes less per day reading his paper, 43 minutes 


happenin 


against 48 by the non-TV home reader, but that dif- 
ference seems negligible. 

In addition, a recent report in Tide, advertising trade 
journal, showed that advertising dollars spent by spon- 
sors in TV were not at the expense of their newspaper 
advertising. In fact, money spent in newspaper adver- 
tising has been increasing yearly for the past three or 
four years. Thus the evidence is that TV has not hurt 
newspapers reader-wise or advertising-wise. 

Yet our newspapers are hurting and the picture is 
not getting any better. The population of this country 
has increased approximately 12,000,000 in the ten years 
since 1943. Yet, in that time, the total number of daily 
newspapers published in the U. S. declined from 1894 
to 1890. Although circulation is at an all-time high of 
54,000,000 readers, it too has fallen 2,000,000 short of 
matching the increase in population. However, the most 
significant, and most disturbing, figure of all is the total 
number of newspapers published. This includes daily, 
all day, weekly, and semi-weekly papers. It has fallen 
from 12,498 in 1945 to 12,060 today. 

To find out what is ailing newspapers you have to 
dig down a bit deeper than the superficial, and often 
misleading, matters such as television. For the trend 
toward fewer newspapers and lower ratio of circulation 
to population has been going on far longer than mass 


TV has been around. 
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Some of the reasons are financial. Some rest purely 
on the publisher’s shoulders. The government is partly 
to blame. In their way, conditioning the public to cap- 
suled news, radio and TV have played a part. But Joe 
Citizen, who seems least concerned of all, has played a 
powertul role in the decline of American newspapers. 
The sad part of it is that he will lose the most in the 
long run. 

The price of wood pulp in Canada may seem to have 
little relation to the fact that citizens in many towns 
across the nation no longer get unbiased reporting. Yet 
that is just the way it has worked out in the past decade. 
Wood pulp, used in making newsprint, became hard to 
get and expensive during World War II. 

At that time, and starting a trend which continues 
yet, many publishers found it advisable to buy up 
smaller newspapers and either close them entirely or 
consolidate them. This way they got the smaller pub- 
lication’s paper allotment and circulation but not neces- 
sarily their staff nor overhead expense. The result was 
many more one-newspaper towns. 

Why is a one-newspaper town bad? Take Galveston, 
Texas, where the Kefauver Crime Committee in 1951 
found wide-open gambling and vice. There are two 


our newspapers? _ 


newspapers in Galveston, both owned by the same man. 
These papers never criticize the local situation. Their 
attitude, as reported in Time Magazine, January 12 
1953, has been “... the wide-open situation is what Gal- 
veston wants; any change should come at the polls, 
not through their crusading.” With the newspapers there 
keeping their blinders on law enforcement has been 
lax to say the least. There hasn't been a gambling in- 
dictment handed down in 20 years. 

Or take Clarksburg, West Virginia, another town with 
two newspapers but one owner. This publisher has a 
private ban on radio—no program listings allowed, the 
word radio never used in a news story nor in any ad- 
vertisement. Other oddities appear—for example, the 
visit of the President of the United States to a small 
town like this would seem newsworthy. One of the 
pavers never mentioned it at all when it happened in 
1950. 

The publisher also has an apparent dislike for tele- 
vision, A business- and Chamber-of-Commerce-sponsored 
plan to bring TV reception to the town brought bitter 
vituperation in both Clarksburg newspapers, including 
false news stories about the danger from “live” TV 
wires, phony photos of alleged TV towers which were 
actually water towers, and a campaign of lies, fear and 
bigotry. 


People in one-newspaper or (Cont. on page 30 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING TO 

OUR NEWSPAPERS ? 

(From page 29) one-publisher towns 
are completely at the mercy of one 
man. They read what he wants them 
to read. They must accept his def- 
inition of news. They are weaned 
on his personal prejudices. Power 
corrupts—and even the most altruistic 
and objective publisher begins to 
languish a bit when there is no com- 
petition. And the number of one- 
newspaper towns is increasing each 
year. 

For the reader, there are some 
similar dangers in the growth of 
chains owned by one publisher. Again 
for reasons financial there have been 
more newspapers forced to merge or 
become part of a newspaper chain. 
Independent newspapers are becom- 
ing fewer. This means chains of five, 
ten, or 50 papers all owned by one 
man. It is he who may dictate the 
editorial stand of the entire chain. 
This is all right as long as that dic- 
tation remains on the editorial pages 
or in clearly labeled colums of “news 
interpretation.” It means more and 
more centralization of news; and that 
is not good, for it reduces the sys- 
tem of checks and balances in news 
dissemination—it reduces competition. 
Yet rising costs in newspaper pro- 
duction are forcing more mergers, 
more links into the chains. 

The dollar sign looms large in 
studying news coverage. For instance, 
costs have reduced the number of 
foreign correspondents despite the 
increasing importance to us of hav- 
ing American newsmen at the out- 
posts of the world. It is easier and 
cheaper for a paper to subscribe to 
a wire service. Thus the United Press 
now boasts 3,736 newspapers, radio 
stations and periodicals using its ser- 
vices; and the Associated Press re- 
ports 1,725 American newspapers 
and 1,185 radio stations. 

These services give good coverage 
that many newspapers could not afford 
otherwise. However, an AP man or 
a UP man, no matter how excellent, 
cannot give the well-rounded view 
that five or ten competing newsmen 
could on the same story. And should 
the wire man make a mistake it is 
no longer one newspaper that is red- 
faced; it is not a few thousand cit- 
izens who get distorted news—it is 
hundreds of papers and millions of 
readers. 

Of course the mere presence of 
other reporters does not guarantee 
accuracy nor objectivity, but it does 
give the reader different versions of 
the same story from which he can 
draw his own conclusions. An ex- 
ample of this is the case of the 
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New York Times Moscow correspon- 
dent from 1941 to 1943 who turned 
up later as a correspondent for the 
London and New York communist 
Daily Worker newspapers. If you had 
read only his biased accounts dur- 
ing those years you certainly would 
have been grossly misled. 

Even today Moscow coverage is 
inadequate. The New York Times 
has a man there, the Associated Press 
has two men, and the United Press 
has two men. That is the total U. S. 
coverage in Moscow. Their stories 
are, of course, heavily censored. How- 
ever, even the Times does not warn 
its readers that stories filed by their 
Moscow man-—stories which are often 
glowing accounts of life in Russia— 
should be read with some reserva- 
tion. 

The government has hurt news- 
papers and made their news-gather- 
ing chores far more difficult than at 
any time in the past 20 or 30 years. 
And it is not only federal govern- 
ment but local government as well. 
A Superior Court judge in Atlanta, 
Ga., angry at a series in the Atlanta 
Constitution which criticized state 
traffic law enforcement, attempted to 
intimidate the publisher through a 
series of contempt of court citations, 
fines, and jail sentences. The Georgia 
Supreme Court overruled the judge 
and gave him a stiff tongue-lashing, 
as well, at this abuse of judicial 
powers. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, through 
printing some Kefauver hearing testi- 
mony, aroused the citizens to a point 
where they overthrew the crooked 
machine at the polls and defeated 
a senator who had been Democratic 
floor leader in the nation’s Congress. 
By odd coincidence a federal grand 
jury then indicted a Sun-Times re- 
porter on the trumped-up charge 
that he had “impersonated a fed- 
eral employee while gaining the facts 
for his story.” The case collapsed in 
court. Yet such attempts occur daily. 

On an international level there are 
forces at work to throttle the Amer- 
ican press, a danger of which the 
press is cognizant. The Russian at- 
tempt is a brazen and obvious one 
designed to stop the “warmongering” 
U. S. press through the guise of a 
treaty with the U. S. on freedom of 
the press. There is little real danger 
in this heavy-handed attempt, but 
there is considerable danger in an- 
other U. N. treaty. This one, foolishly 
suggested by American editors some 
time ago, would seem to call for 
world-wide press freedom; but its 
wording is so that it would actually 
curtail the freedom of American 
journalism. 
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Mr. Charles F. McCahill, recently 
retired president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
noted this fact in an address to the 
ANPA at their 1953 New York con- 
vention when he warned the mem- 
bers of the need for vigilance in 
“... activities of the United Nations 
in attempting to draft covenants, 
treaties, or codes which ostensibly 
are for the purpose of bringing free- 
dom of communication all over the 
world ...the press should never put 
itself in the position of conceding 
the power to regulate it in any way.” 

Newsmen have been assured by 
the Eisenhower administration and 
by Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, that the administration 
is against any treaties which might 
impair any of the fundamental rights 
of free speech guaranteed Ameri- 
cans by the Constitution. The dan- 
ger, however, remains and, as is true 
of most matters affecting the press, 
it is not merely an internal matter 
for ANPA conventions; it is the con- 
cern of every citizen as well. 

The gathering of national news 
has become much more difficult lately 
and causes considerable consternation 
among journalists. One difficulty is 
the controversial Truman executive 
order which granted authority to 
nonmilitary government agencies to 
mark information “Restricted-Secu- 
rity Information” and thus keep it 
from the eyes of the newsmen and, 
of course, the taxpayers. This has 
not only choked off a flow of in- 
formation which the taxpayers have 
a right to know, but it has placed 
reporters in fear of federal prosecu- 
tion if they manage to obtain and 
print such information, no matter 
how innocuous it may be. 

Public officials in Washington in 
the new administration are also avoid- 
ing reporters and holding few press 
conferences. Commenting on this 
growing tendency for secrecy, James 
Reston, Chief of the New York Times 
Washington Bureau noted in a special 
article in the Times that “Editors in 
Capital on Heels of Vanishing Amer- 
ican Story.” The article was sub- 
captioned “Free and Easy Press Re- 
lations on Way Out.” He deplored, 
along with a growing number of ed- 
itors, the restrictions applied against 
ordinary information. 

A new gimmick has also been 
added by _ officials—the “off the 
record” press conference. This was 
once a legitimate way of briefing 
reporters on stories which, for na- 
tional security reasons, would not be 
printed at that time. It was used 
particularly during World War II. To- 
day some officials use it as a trick. 























They figure by giving intormation at 
such a session a reporter is bound 
not to use it even though, in the 
course of events, he would have 
gotten it in regular fashion. Many 
reporters now, on orders from their 
papers, refuse to attend such lip 
sealing, hand-tying, conferences. 

Another illegitimate offspring of 
Capital journalism is the “leak.” This 
once applied to information which 
was intended to be kept quiet but 
“leaked” out to the press by men 
friendly with reporters. Today it is 
used in a much different fashion. 
Typical is the case of Official X. 
He has a new program but is un- 
certain how the public will react and 
is too cowardly to present it and 
find out. So he deliberately plants 
a leak about the program. The press 
picks it up and reports it. There is 
a public uproar. Official X quickly 
scraps his plans and then publicly 
denies ever having had them. No 
less than the Secretary of State has 
employed this ruse. 

Helping further to widen the gap 
between the government and_ the 
press have been charges that the 
press is one-sided. During the 1952 
presidential campaign Adlai Steven- 
son repeatedly charged that the press 
was overwhelmingly pro-Republican. 
Then within less than one hundred 
days after the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration had taken office some Re- 
publicans, including Mr. Taft, were 
accusing the press of being anti- 
administration. 

Figures compiled by editor and 
publisher on the campaign showed 
that 67 per cent of the total daily 
newspapers with a total of 80 per 
cent of daily circulation did support 
Eisenhower editorially during the 
campaign. Stevenson had only 14 
per cent of the papers with ten per 
cent of the circulation. However, in 
1948 Mr. Dewey also had editorial 
support from papers with 78 per cent 
of total daily circulation, and Mr. 
Truman some ten per cent. In other 
words, despite editorial support, the 
people voted as they believed, based 
on the issues. And, by and large, 
the press was objective in reporting 
the issues in the news columns. 

Most newspapers gave each party 
equal space even when one party, on 
a particular day, had done scarcely 
anything newsworthy. A good ex- 
ample was the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
It supported the Republican candi- 
date editorially but tried to be com- 
pletely impartial in the news col- 
umns. After the campaign it requested 
the well-known audit firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co, to measure the 
front page space devoted to the 


campaign. The audit showed that 
news space devoted to the Demo- 
cratic campaign totaled 764 column 
inches and that devoted to the Re- 
publican campaign 737 column inches. 

But none of the other problems 
of finance, paper, censorship, intim- 
idation, or reckless charges hurt the 
American press and reduced its vigor 
as much as the apathy of the cus- 
tomer, the subscriber, the guy who 
planks down his nickel and buys a 
window on the world. For some un 
known reason he just doesn’t seem 
to give a damn. 

And this fact shows up in news- 
paper surveys. The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation of the ANPA re- 
ported in a study that only 45 per 
cent of men readers and 28 per cent 
of women readers read the editorials. 
Yet some 80 per cent of the men 
and 77 per cent of the women read 
the comics. And 80 per cent of the 
men and 95 per cent of the women 
read the display advertising. 

It is small wonder that, recently, 
editors recommended to the United 
Press Association that it give them 
more feature articles, more women’s 
interest pieces, and a reduction in 
the length of news stories put on the 
wire. Today the average newspaper 
is so loaded with columnists, fea- 
tures, comics, crossword puzzles, 
word games, and advertising that it 
is sometimes difficult to find out just 
what did happen in the world out- 
side of Hollywood and King Fa- 
rouk’s current vacation spot. 

Another survey conducted in 1949 
showed that 97 per cent of the Amer- 
ican youngsters polled could identify 
Dick Tracy by name when shown a 
picture. Only 93 per cent of the 
same group were able to identify 
the President of the United States 
from a picture. It looks very simply 
like a case of like-parents-like-child. 
And to a publisher, a businessman 
with thousands invested, it could 
mean, simply, give them more of 
what they want. After all, it is ad- 
vertising which supports newspapers, 
to the tune of $2,250,000,000 a 
year—and advertising rates are peg- 
ged to mass, not class; to total 
circulation, not Pulitzer prizes. If the 
reader doesn’t care, why should the 
publisher? 

The answer is that the reader must 
care. It is he who is responsible for 
forcing newspapers into the enter- 
tainment business. It is his lack of 
concern over accuracy and objectiv- 
ity that is resulting in more and 
more sloppy and inadequate news 
coverage. This same individual would 
squawk loudly if a pound of butter 
he bought at the super market 


turned out to be rancid—yet he is 
meek and silent at a rancid news 
story which can hurt him a lot more. 

Of course some of this has hap- 
pened subtly. For over 20 years 
radio has conditioned him to think 
of news as something that can be 
condensed into ten or 12 items 
and presented in a 15-minute news 
program or even in a “five-minute 
news summary.” The digest maga- 
zines extended that principle and 
led him to believe that nothing was 
so complex that it could not be ex- 
plained away in 1,500 words. TV 
came along and showed him that 
news can not only be capsulized, 
it can be pictorialized. Naturally, 
good news reporting seems to suffer 
by comparison. 

The truth is that much news is 
not of startling interest. A UN pro- 
posal may make dry reading but it 
can change the face of the world. 
Often news can be reduced only at 
the cost of salient facts. And much 
news simply cannot be digested be- 
cause it is a complex world we live 
in. TV (which gets its news stories 
from the same wire services provid- 
ing the same news to radio and 
newspapers) goes to the ridiculous 
extreme of reporting only news that 
makes an interesting picture. A spec- 
tacular warehouse fire or trained 
seals thus get more time and cover- 
age than the Korean war. 

The reader must stop kidding him- 
self. Entertainment he can get else- 
where. A newspaper's job is to print 
the news and help interpret its sig- 
nificance. Joe Citizen must demand 
this from his newspaper and make 
himself heard if he doesn’t get it— 
and boast about it when he does. 
This means more time devoted to 
news. It means reading more than 
one newspaper. It means supplemen- 
tary reading. And it means doing 
some thinking—working out his own 
opinions. 

Occasionally the reader should get 
hold of a copy of some important 
out-of-town newspaper—the Washing- 
ton Star, New York Herald Tribune, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Birming- 
ham Herald, San Francisco Chron- 
icle—and compare coverage with his 
local paper. He should take note 
now and then how a particular story 
is handled on a given day in three 
or four different newspapers. He 
should check the paper’s version with 
later events. He should look upon 
his newspaper as a source of, but 
not the final authority on, informa- 
tion. 

A news magazine such as Time, 
Newsweek or U. S. News and World 
Report—or the (Cont. on page 32) 
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‘go teach ye 
all nations’ 





The Graymoor Priest, in 


the footsteps of Christ, 
goes thraugh the world 
winning souls for God's 
Kingdom. His is a 
satisfying life of high 
adventure that calls for 
deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High 
School and College age 
are invited to join 
us in our noble, 





thrilling work. 





GRAYMOOR FRIARS 

sraymoor, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 


} Priesthood {] Brotherhood — = 
ee 
Address 

— Zone State 


City 


The Seminarians of the Society 

of the Atonement include the 

petitions of all their benefactors 

in their daily devotions in honor 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 
ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 








WHAT'S HAPPENING TO 

OUR NEWSPAPERS 7? 

(From page 31) News in Review sec- 
tion of a reputable Sunday news- 
paper—give, in retrospect, a long and 
careful look at the previous week's 
news. He might include a good Cath- 
olic monthly in his reading—see some 
other slants on the news. He shouldn't 
be misled by headlines-they are 
attractive hooks to get him 
to buy newspapers. He should learn 
to note the date line of a story—is 
it a wire service report, an eye wit- 
ness report—does it give an author- 
ity for the story or offer the vague 
“reputable Washington sources”—does 
it attempt to influence him instead 
of informing him—does it use pre- 
judicial labels like “Red-baiting” for 
legitimate inquiries—or “witch hunt” 
for any search for communists? In 
short, is it honest reporting—and if 
not, why not? 

The reader must have a healthy 
skepticism toward the printed word. 
He must recognize that books, mag- 
azine articles, speeches, radio and 
TV discussion panels, a good ency- 
clopedia and an atlas—are all essen- 
tial tools to being well informed. And 
only if he is well informed can he 
insist on higher standards in journal- 
ism; only then can he be sure he is 
not being duped by either poor or 
one-sided reporting. As in the cig- 
arette ads, it is a case of Be Your 
Own News Expert. 

Joe has to learn to make a lot of 
noise, complain to the editors, write 
letters, stop subscribing when a pub- 
lisher attempts to make Joe a push- 
over. It means watching the paper's 
score on reporting accuracy, on news 
positioning, on editorializing in the 
news columns, of reckless charges. 
It means spending more time, and 
more money, and more thought on 
daily newspapers. Any editor will 
admit that one angry reader has the 
strength of ten or twenty readers who 
never make their sentiments known. 

The trend in American newspapers 
toward greater centralization of owner- 
ship and news-gathering sources 
is a serious one. The decline over 
the past ten years strikes a pessimis- 
tic note, for there is no good sub- 
stitute for the daily newspaper and 
there is no greater bulwark for Amer- 
ican freedom. The man in the street 
inust wake up to the danger to the 
American press that exists all around 
it—and that is crystallized in his 
apathy. If he wakes up to that danger 
and does something about it—and does 
it day after day—there is hope that 
the American press will grow and 
prosper and thus stand guard con- 
stantly for the American way. But it 
is up to him. Tt 
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Necrology 
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vest n peace 


We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful departed 
and particularly the deceased subscribers 
and their near relatives whose deaths 
have been reported to us last month, 


Thirty Masses will be said for them. 


Mrs. Margaret Capoano Cambria, 
Sarah Moran, Ernest J. Beauchene, 
Michael M. Dunleavy, Pearly S 
Cutter, Julia Mary Moore, Thomas 
Lewis, Joseph Mountain, Daniel B. 
Kirby, Mrs. Winifred O’Connell, 
Sister M. Matthew Mahoney, Anna 
M. Watkins, Walter O. Smith, Fred 
Watkins, John Riley, Peter Durdan, 
Anton Barrette, Mrs. J. Fenton, 
Edward Gretencord, George T. 
Keenan, Cornelius F. Hegarty, John 
J. Boylan, Elizabeth Brennan, Rose 
Annerella, Willard Richards, Father 
Jessup, Mary Monahan, Mrs. F. 
Maglio, Sr., Damase Archambault, 
Patrick J. Hart, Edward S. Dailey, 
Katherine O’Keefe, George Keenan, 
John J. O'Neil, John B. Luchini, 
Julia A. Sullivan, Mary E. Huether, 
Mrs. Josephine Miller, Eugene J. 
Leroux, George Bauville, Catherine 
Lyons, Mr. Brown, Sister Marie 
Patrice Deveny, Miss Anna Nolan, 
Marion McGuire, Lizzie Waugh, 
Catherine Waugh, Grace Monahan, 
Frances M. Curran, Rose Lee, Julia 
Salis, Adle Shannon, Mrs. Bucchi, 
Nellie Murphy, Mollie Murphy, 
Teresa Malloy, Richard Redding, 
Margaret McKenna, Mr. H. J. 
Tucker, Anna Burke, Daniel Shea, 
John F. O'Connor, John Walkush, 
Theodore Damask, Louis M. Simon, 
Nick Urbonouski, Max Urbonouski, 
Mrs. Mary Panelia, F. F. Billmeyer, 
Katherine Walkush. 
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Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send copies of “Father Paul 
of Graymoor” at $1.50 per copy. 


[] Check Money Order 


Name 
Please print name 


Street 
City_ 


Zone State_ 


Postal Note 


NEW beautiful I. 
of Father Pauls life aanimemene 
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The entrancing biography of Graymoor’s 
Founder. This new beautiful laminated 
edition of Father Paul’s life, available only 
through Graymoor. At last, we have it for 
our friends and benefactors at a price 
everyone can afford. Enrich your life with 
the reading of this thrilling book. Write 
now for your copy. Do it now before you 
mislay the convenient coupon at the left 





A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 


ticompleted 


BURSES 


Is YOUR PATRON SAINT among those listed below? 


WSs 


S 


There is no better way to honor your heavenly 


namesake than by contributing to the Burse 
bearing his or her name. It is by means of the 
Burses that young men are advanced to the 


Sacred Priesthood in the Graymoor Community. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1954 


*,. Masgaret of Scotland: 4,675.42 Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 
wark Group, $1,159.38 P.G., Pa.. $1 A.M.H., Mich., $1 
saint Praneles 4,617.05 Saint Raphael: 


$1; G.T.K., Til., $10: F.G., Pa. $1 7 > :E J 
& 2 els! ire AUD, Pa. ble Sacred Heart: E.R., N.Y 


Saint / 3 3,668.50 Father Drumgoole: - 
Mrs. E M.StL., Mich., $15; W.H.P Saint John Baptist: J.E.¥ 
» $2; Mi R N.Y Holy Spirit: J.J.0., O 
Saint Patrick: C.H., Ill., 
Blessed Martin DePorres: 
M.M.M Ill., $10; L 
Immac wk Conception: 
3,600.65 e 
Mr. P.J.B., N.Y. $i; H.J-B., bsnl 
Saint : 
Little Flower: Miss C.O., Ind., $5 3,193.42 Blessed Sacrament: Anon., 
Saint , Christopher: 3,145.65 Father Baker: 
Me 92 Y $1 M J.L oF N.Y $2; Anon., Holy Face: 
iJ B. inn . 3 . Pa., $1; Mrs . : 
8.0'S., ‘La T.K., N.Y., Mrs. C.J.W., Moly Soule: 
Pa., $2; R.G r: N.Y.. $10; Mrs. T.F.M., N.Y., Precious Blood: 
$1; T.K., N.Y., $1. Our Sorrowful Mother: 
Father Paul: 865.55 Brother Philip, T.S.A.: 
E.M.V., Conn., $1; Mr. H.A., Md., $3; J.E.W., 
N.Y., $1; Mrs. R.L.B., Tex., $1; H.J.McC ; Sale Fremese Satesel: 
$5. M.S Mich Family 
Wis s. J.C oN 4 2 
Saint Francis Xavier: ise. oe ¢ me 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: 
Blessed Bs X: * Mrs. W.G.W., La., $2 
Mrs Pig Tiles $20; Miss E.Q., Canada, j er es one-an 
= Ae N.Y.. $10 Mother Lurana, S.A.: 3 65 
Our dag ce the Atonement: 376. Saint Eugene: Mrs. D.L., Calif., $ 321.39 
, $5 o 88; PIB... B.Y., $i. All Saints: -- — 316.62 
our “tats oo rerpetva str 2,281.3 ae Himes CA. Sh; F.I-B., HY . 
$2.50; W.H.P., N.Y., $1; F.G., Pa.,$2 Saint Margaret Mary: 301.85 
enue wont ae Mrs. E.H., Canada, $5. x 5 Five Holy Wounds: 300.60 
Our Lady of Lourdes: 037.05 Our Lady of Fatima: J.E.W., N.Y., $1 296.87 
Mr Y¥., $1; D.T.L., D.C., $30. Saint John the Apostle: 284.06 
Saint year a 2 Holy Family: 269.00 
Saint Michael and Saint Honora: 005. Saint Vincent: S.P., Mass., $5 
a Joseph: 16 Saint Bridget of Ireland: 
, Mass i W.H.LP., N ¥ , $1; R.J.McC., ’ Saint Mary Magdaline: 
4 = NY. $1) MB. NY. $5 : Saint Gerard Majella: 
Sein ’ Del.. $1: P.M Y 3: Sacred Head: 
j Brother Anthony: 
Most Holy Trinity: Miss A.B., Nebr., $3 
' ao P. Pope Pius XI: 
ree $5; DTL.. D.c., ‘$30; Dc. "$1: Mrs Our Lady of the Rosary: 
-» Mass. Brother Andre, C.S.C.: 
Intant. of pane: MAM. RIT 8 —” Saint Clare: Anon., $10 
NY Sl! BR Nye si: Mars’ Saint Paul: 
is: ‘Mrs. M.M. Y N., N.Y., $5: Saint Teresa: 
$1; Mrs. P.J.C., R.I., $2 Venerable Catherine Tekawitha: 
J.C.D., $50 1,679.00 Brother Barnabas: 
- - 1,418.75 Our Lady of Victory: 
» $1; Miss M.S., Pa.. $1 Father Flanagan: 
1,122.05 Saint George: Mrs. D.L., Calif., $1 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 








